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SUN AND SHADE. 



CHAPTER L 

ELEANOR BATNARD'S KNITTING. 

SeeBt thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the falcon^s shadow fly? 

Longfellow. 

" f\B. dear, how tiresome this knitting is. The 
^ stitches won't come right; and I took 
such pains to learn it. Letty Drake taught 
it to me." Mrs. Bajnard made this murmur. 

** You had better send for Miss Drake to do 
the work of teaching once more," suggested 
Cecil Carteray, who was standing by her. 
He had breakfasted at Trederrick, and he was 
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2 SUN AND SHADE. 

now making this proposal to Mrs. Baynard, 
wishing to see Letty again. 

" I expect her. She told me last night she 
would come to-day, to see how I might be get- 
ting on." 

Mrs. Baynard was sitting in a large bow-win- 
dow, from which by four or five steps you could 
get to the wide grass terrace, where some 
flower-beds showed in the gay glory of the 
early spring. The garden at Mrs. Baynard's 
was always gay, for her husband was the 
greatest practical florist in all that country- 
side. 

" Had you a pleasant party yesterday !" asked 
Cecil. 

" Yes, very pleasant. How beautifully Mrs. 
Penwarne sings I Old associations seemed to 
give her youth back to her. She sung like no- 
thing that one ever heard there before. She 
seemed to be ashamed of singing so splendidly. 
She half apologized, saying she knew the room 
so well, though she had not sung in it for 
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twenty years. The echoes seemed to welcome 
her. Alice was hoarse. Captain Penwarne 
took the second in two or three duets. Then 
there was a trio and a quartet ; Eustace sang, 
and Sophy Cereseau. It was a very pleasant 
party — the only thoroughly pleasant one I ever 
had at Trederrick." 

" Indeed r 

" Yes, indeed yes. You know they are stiflF 
—unkind, if not unmeaning." 

"But I know no such thing. I have met 
with great kindness there ; a little stiff, perhaps ; 
but as to unmeaning — ^what is it ? I am always 
full of meaning there, I assure you." 

" I believe you mean Mr. Drake to die — he 
often looks very ill — and to be Lady Judith's 
second." 

" If you had said Miss Drake's first, you would 
have said a civiller thing." On which Cecil 
looked hard at Mrs. Baynard, by way of dis- 
covering what she might really think of that 
possibility. 

B 2 



4 SUN AND SHADE. 

" Ah, but Letty will marry Hugo Penwarne." 

"What makes you say that?" And Cecil 
turned round and took up a telescope which lay 
on a table behind him, and began to adjust it 
to his sight. 

" I say it because I know it." 

" But how do you know it ?" 

" I know it because I feel it." 

" It is an odd line of reasoning. May I ask 
why you feel it ?" 

" Yes ; because I saw it." 

"When?" 

« Yesterday." 

Cecil looked through the telescope. 

" And they would like it." 

"Who?" 

"Her father and mother. They could not 
help liking it. It would secure Trederrick to 
Letty." 

"I know," said Cecil, "that Lady Judith has 
sometimes dwelt with very natural fear on her 
husband being the first to die." 
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" Oh, nonsense, Cecil I Don't be so unreal. 
Sometimes — sometimes f Always, I assure you. 
And she expects to outlive him. She I — and 
she is I don't know how many years older. I 
do believe that Lady Judith never thinks of the 
possibility of her own death. She is one of 
that hard, ruling, managing nature, that her 
not being immortal can't occur to her. She ar- 
ranges what is to happen when everybody else 
dies ; but the world without her is quite beyond 
her conception. She was, however, almost 
agreeable last night. She made the nearest 
approach to being like other people that I ever 
knew her to accomplish. Of course one saw the 
cause. Hugo Penwarne was Letty's humble 
servant, and Letty herself looked like an 
angel." 

Cecil smiled, and put down the telescope. 
"Only the other day you declared that they 
wanted her to marry Lord Belton," he said. 

"So her mother did. But the Dynhams 
would never have allowed it. And letters 
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have passed between Coombe and Trederrick." 
" What about ? How do you know ?" 
" It is no secret. Mr. Drake told Eustace. 
Something, I don't know what, made Colonel 
Penwame say, as a matter of form, that in case 
of his succeeding to Trederrick, all that entailed 
property would be left to Hugo. When Mr. 
Drake asked us to dine there, he said he had 
just received and answered this letter. He 
never mentioned Letty's name; but what he 
was thinking of was quite plain without speech. 
Obviously it would be the best match for both, 
if they themselves think so. Captain Penwarne 
is a very remarkableman." 

**He is an excellent maa," said Cecil, with 
emphasis — '• But who is this ?" 

The gleam of a silk parasol was seen among 
the trees, and Alice appeared on the lawn before 
the window. " Am I forgiven for coming across 
the turf!" she said. 

"And there is Letty, too," exclaimed Mrs. 
Baynard. 
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" Oh, I am BO glad ; you will settle your knit- 
ting now," said Cecil Carteray. 

"It was on account of the knitting that I 
came,*' said Letty simply, and she spoke the 
exact truth ; but Alice had come through quite 
a different inspiration, so she said nothing. 

The breakfast at Coombe without Hugo had 
been a rather constrained affair. Alice had felt 
that her father had spoken of Hugo to her 
mother, not in order to instruct that lady, who 
had probably already learnt all about the absent 
man that was intended to be known, but for the 
sake of giving information to herself. This had 
made her feel disagreeably conscious. But she 
had listened eagerly nevertheless. 

Hugo had made an arrangement to go on a 
day's fishing with Mr. Baynard, after dinner the 
night before at Trederrick. They were to go 
perhaps fifteen miles away, to certain large 
deserted pits, which had once been excavated 
in search of tin. Tin pits, thus left, after many 
years, filled with water and become inhabited 
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by a very fine sort of trout, with certain interest- 
ing pecuKarities of spots and colour very de- 
lightful to the fisherman. Mr. Baynard was an 
ardent lover of the fisherman's sport, and in the 
old years — ^the schoolboy years of Hugo Pen- 

« 

wame — ^he had taken the boy out and instruct- 
ed him in many mysteries. Suddenly the de- 
sire had arisen to go again, and revive in the 
most practical manner the memories of the past 
time. But after Hugo had left Coombe at an 
early hour to join Mr. Baynard, who was going 
to drive to that small inn, "The Traveller's 
Rest," on Rhuby Moor, he had sent back for a 
change of clothes, and apparel for the night, 
with a message intimating that they might be , 
away for a day or two, or more. 

Alice had had a long parley with her inner 
self on the meaning of Hugo's arrangements. 
Had they reference solely to pink-spotted trout, 
or to herself? Was it to avoid her that he left 
Coombe for Rhuby Moor ? If he went away on 
her account, what did it mean ? That he was 
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too disappointed to endure her in his sight ? — 
or too 

But Alice could not dwell for an instant on 
the other alternative. Hugo was feeling himself 
dismissed. Hugo had certainly given up hope. 
Hugo was lost. 

The result of all her wondering and silent 
argumentation of the whole question again and 
again was, that she walked off to the Rectory, 
and appeared there as we have seen. 

" So you have lost Mr. Baynard," she said, 
after speaking to Cecil Carteray and Letty. 

"Yes; and he has robbed you of Captain 
Penwarne. I am very glad you have come, I 
wanted to see some of you to say how their 
plans got changed in the last moment. Just as 
they were going to start, Joe came — ^you know" 
Mrs. Graham ? Her boy, I mean." 

" Oh, yes ; I saw her only yesterday." 

"The sight of him reminded Eustace that he 
had promised the boy to take him when he went 
again. The boy had so thoroughly believed 
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him, and had so looked forward to it, that on 
seeing the gig brought out he put his fists in 
his eyes and began to cry. He is a capital boy 
— ^very manly for ten years old; quite an ally 
of my husband's, and the sight was more than 
he could bear. Joe's tears are worse than 
other people's tears, you know — ^much worse. 
He never cried under the rod, depend upon it ; 
but now he cried because his faith in Eustace 
was gone. Wouldn't it have been dreadful for 
so young a child to have disbelieved in all 
human nature evermore, as he would have done 
undoubtedly ? I am so glad he came up. And 
it was only an old newspaper that brought 
him.*' 

"And what happened nextt" asked Cecil, 
smiling. 

" Why, Eustace confessed his fault, and beg- 
ged his pardon, and oflfered reparation. They 
exchanged the old gig for a four-wheel with two 
seats, and having sent back the horse to wait 
in the stable, they sat down to breakfast. Be- 
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fore they had done Joe had come back, trusting 
and beautified. They then determined on 
having one long day at the fishing to-morrow, 
if it should be fine, and getting back in the 
evening, or the next day. We are not to ex- 
pect them to-morrow night after the clock has 
struck ten." 

" How like Mr. Baynard 1" exclaimed Letty. 

" Thank you, my dear ; I know that means 
praise." 

Then Cecil seemed to have forgotten all 
about the knitting; he was walking off 
with Letty towards the flower-beds. "Come 
back, if you please, Letty, my stitches are 
wrong." 

She came back in her tranquil way, with her 
still, calm smile; she took the work in her 
hand, unravelled a quantity of thread, wound it 
all up again, and then began some such jargon 
.as — ^knit one, slip two, bring the thread to the 
firont, now two together. " Alice, write it down, 
please." 
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**0h 1 dear, does nobody ever go madt" cried 
Cecil impatiently. 

*'No, sir; we only lose our way, and find 
long ladders where there ought to be plaiting 
and purling. There, I have learnt it now ; you 
can go where you please for a quarter of an 
hour. I shall be sure to have done it all wrong 
again by that time ; so then, Letty, come back. 
Dear me, is that Laura?" 

Mrs. Baynard's little girl ran past the window 
as fast as she could go. 

" I should think she would be in the pond, 
under the water-lily leaves, in two minutes, at 
that rate," And so saying, .Cecil started off in 
pursuit. 

"Ohl there is no danger, the child knows," 
said Mrs. Baynard. " Go and say so, Letty." 
So Letty left the room, and followed by the way 
the child had taken. Just beyond the shrubs 
she met Cecil. 

" She was only going to the nurse. 1 really 
thought she might not have been able to stop 
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herself if she got to the slope." Then he said, 
^* I hoped to have spoken to your father this 
morning. Biit, somehow, I felt that it would 
not do. Tou know — ^my darling, we must not 
make mysteries with each other — ^you know it 
may not be a very easy matter to carry through 
with the sweetness that, in the future, it would 
be pleasantest to look back upon." 

" I know," she said. 

" Once I thought I would speak to your 
mother first. I know she likes me. But I have 
changed my mind. Your &ther muat have his 
rights." 

"Oh I yes." All her devotion to her father 
came out in her voice, and showed in her man- 
ner, as she uttered her simple " Oh 1 yes." Cecil 
paused to look at her. His admiration, devo- 
tion, and happiness were at a sublime height. 
He had known her many years — quite from her 
childhood. She had been the hope of his life ; 
there were not so many words to say as there 
might have been if he had loved a newly-found 
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damsel ; but this one, this lady of his heart, 
knew all that words could tell. She, too, was 
very happy, for she had found out everything. 
She had discovered the truth. The source of 
his strength had been herself and the intention 
of winmng her. Now she was won, how every 
cloud had passed away from off the path of her 
own life, and she, too, walked serenely in the 
Kght. 

It was all in her Beautifrd fisice, her quiet 
face, her large, soft, promising, faithful eyes. 
He loved her as strong men, of a certain sort of 
character, full of determination, and great in 
patience, love. It would have hurt this man 
very much to have been disappointed, she 
thought. He had been slow to speak for fear 
of this possible hurt ; it would crush and ruin 
the best part of him to be deceived. But there 
was no sign of any possible change in Letty's 
face. He looked in it for faith and trust, and 
there he found what he sought. 

*^ Things may be a little hard to manage. I 
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must speak to your father. And I must ask his 
leave to make my own way with your mother. 
WiU not that be best f 

" Yes ; that will be the best way." 

" They will be sorry to part with you. They 
may have other views — ^Lord Belton." 

" No, no," and she laughed a low, sweet, mo- 
mentary little laugh, which made Cecil stop 
speaking to admire her; and then he went 
on — 

" And you are young. They may iay that 
we must wait." 

" I can wait." 

" I must wait, perhaps. But as to means — I 
can marry now. Let no talk of money come 
between us." 

" Oh, no." 

"As to the time of asking your father, I 
wished to do it this morning, but somehow I 
could not get the suitable moment ; so I came 
here, and hoped to see you somehow, some- 
where." 
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"Don't speak till Lord and Lady Dynham 
are gone." 

" When will that be V 

" In three weeks." 

" So long r 

"I am quite sure that when we are alone 
will be the right time. And I should like it 
best." 

" Very well. In less than six weeks I shall 
again be in London." 

" They have engagements which oblige them 
to leave us at the end of three weeks. Let us 
be alone. Let us get back into our own usual 
quiet ways. Then come and ^" 

" You are right. I have no doubt you are 
right. And you love me, Letty?" 

She never spoke ; only looked at him, as if 
he might read in the quiet depths of those guile- 
less eyes more than any spoken words could 
tell him. 

" Still, I should like to hear you say it." 

" I have said it." 



I 
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** Only once." 

^' More than once ;" and then she smiled. 

" But I like the words." 

" Words ! — ^what are words V* 

" Well, words are things we have been told." 

" I could dispute it," she said softly. 

" But I must have what I want." 

" I loVe you, Cecil." 

"How much?" 

"How can I tell r 

" Past words ?" He was smiling triumphantly 
now. 

" Haven't I said, * What are words?' " 

Then they began to walk towards the house. 
Suddenly she said, "How much do you love 
meV* and she stopped short just before coming 
out from the shelter of the shrubs to the open 
green before the house. 

He looked at her, surprised at her question. 
" Haven't I told you ? So far I have talked, and 
you have listened." 

" My home, my life is not as the homes and 
J/ VOL. n. , C 
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the lives of other girls. There may come trials 
which even yon, though you know us so well, 
have never thought of. Very unexpected things 
may happen in our house — ecorn, anger, and 
the two-edged sword of strong command, and 
very cruel, bitter words. It is the thought of that 
which makes me wonder how much you love 
me." She walked on, out into the open sun- 
shine. 

" I am a fit husband for any woman. I should 
not care for any words not spoken by yourself. 
Your father is a kind father and a just man ; 
never carried away " 

" Never," she said, looking into Cecil's face. 
" I could put my life into his hands. You will 
never know — nothing could ever tell you what 
he has been to me, what he w, what he ever 
shall be. I put my life in his hands." 

" As to anything else, then, I would marry 
you in the face of it, if you would let me. 
Would you?" 

" Yes." She said only that one word ; but 
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Cecil knew that he might have to p^ay a 
desperate game for her. They walked straight 
up to the opea window. "After Lord Dyn- 
ham leaves you, then I" he said, once more. 
And again Letty said " Yes." 

" And you are come back just in time," Mrs. 
Baynard .said. "I have got all the pattern 
'wrong again. Have I perseverance and pa- 
tience enough to conquer this knitting?" 

"Of course you have. Those virtues form 
the larger portions of the various good qualities 
that make up a woman." 

In the absence of these lovers, Mrs. Baynard 
and Alice had not been losing their time in fruit- 
less silence. 

" Lady Judith was almost pleasant last 
night," began Mrs. Baynard. Then she grew 
red with vexation. "Oh, Alice, I beg your 
pardon, she is your aunt." 

" And I am so undutiful a niece that I agree 
with you entirely. But she seemed to be in- 
clined to be civil to everybody yesterday, though 

c2 
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she told me at once that I looked cold, that I 
was foolish to wear white when everybody 
wanted a fire, that blush roses at this time of 
the year were ridiculous, and that she wondered 
my mother did not select my adornments with 
more sense." 

" Oh, and I thought you looked so well — only 
tired a little just at first. Then Lord Belton 
seemed to have raised your spirits by his din- 
ner-table talk." 

*' He said he had never been at a public school 
or at Oxford. Why didn't they send him some- 
where ?" 

"He was a precious child — ^their only one. 
Nothing satisfied them. But he is not ignorant, 
and he has very good abilities. He is only 
backward in self-confidence, and that will come 
soon enough. He is a very good boy, and he 
will be a bright, good man in five years' time. 
He is not learned and great after his style, as 
Cecil Carteray is, or a man such as education, 
circumstances, and great necessities make — 
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Hugo for instance. Neither is he like my hus- 
band. But then Lord Belton is not called 
to live their lives ; he has his own character, 
which is a very able one, and he will adorn his 
own life well, you will see." 

"You know I never disparaged him," said 
Alice. 

" No, my dear ; but I liked saying what I 
said, and so said it. Lady Judith has wanted 
him to marry Letty. But then Letty scorned 
him ; and it was wrong, and I scolded her. He 
could not help admiring her, of course. Now 
Lady Judith passes him over, and makes one 
wonder how anybody can bear her — ^her " 

" Fickleness," suggests Alice. 

" No, not fickleness. A person may be fickle 
and not false. Fickleness may be an infirmity, 
but falsity is a crime. Every one may be 
true." 

This was Mrs. Baynard's strong conviction. 
And she had a strong conviction also that Lady 
Judith was a thoroughly insincere woman — 
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knowingly insincere ; insincere to serve her own 
purposes, and changeable for her own ends, with 
the cruelty of mg^lice, though she might only 
have acted from selfishness. 

** If everybody may be true, I think it must 
also be a crime to be fickle." 

"No; a fickle person is a person of weak 
judgment. While they like, they are true. 
They would be true in liking pink better than 
any other colour, while they were looking at 
pink. They change and prefer blue. It is a 
weakness, and weaknesses are very mischievous. 
Never have anything to do with fickle people. 
Loneliness is better than a fickle friend. Fickle 
people vex their neighbours, but false people 
spread devastation, and bring condemnation on 
themselves." 

" I think it may be very difficult to be sincere," 
said Alice. 

" Never difficult to you, dear girl," said Mrs. 
Baynard. " But avoid all insincerity, as you 
would avoid the plague. Oh, dear 1 I have 
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dropped my stitches again. No, you need not 
do it. There is Letty and Cecil. I suppose 
they are watching the fishing-boats, flow quiet 
it looks out there in the bay 1 — such a sleepy 
scene." 

Then Letty came to the window, and sat down 
on the steps outside, and Alice thought within her 
heart that she had been insincere on the bridge 
— most boastfully, cruelly insincere — when she 
had told Hugo that she would not break her heaii; 
if he loved Letty. And then she justified herself. 
" How could I have guessed that he would care 
so much, when he was gazing after the king- 
fisher ?" And somehow she felt that she hated 
all kingfishers, and wondered why they had ever 
been made. 
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CONSIDERATION. 



The book of female logic is blotted over with tears ; and 
Justice in their courts is for ever in a passion. 

Thackeray. 

A FTER Hugo had told his disappointment to 
-^^ Colonel and Mrs. Penwame, he began to 
say to himself, " What next I" 

He need not start for India for a year; in- 
deed, his time in England might safely be ex- 
tended to rather more than that space of time. 
But as to living in the continual presence of Alice 
Penwame, that was simply impossible. Hugo 
never for one moment doubted that he had 
suffered himself to deceive himself. He loved 
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Alice so well that he could not blame her. It 
was far pleasanter to blame himself. 

On returning from the dinner-party at Tre- 
derrick, he had gone to the smoking-room at 
Coombe, to join Colonel Penwame, as was their 
frequent custom, in a half hour's consumption 
of cigars. He had not felt that he cared much 
for the " weed," but he had a very strong feel- 
ing that he would not separate himself from 
the man whom he had loved all his life, and 
obeyed as if he had been his father. 

When he entered the room Colonel Penwame 
was already there, and his face lighted up with 
a glad welcome. 

"I was just thinking if you would come. 
That's right," he said. So they sat down and 
smoked. 

First of all, Hugo spoke of his fishing engage- 
ment with Mr. Baynard. 

" Baynard's an excellent man," said Colonel 
Penwarne. 

" Yes ; how the village people like him 1 
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They are quite praud of him and Mrs. Baynard 
— ' Miss Eleanor as was ' — I delight in hearing 
them say it. And — ' he's a rael gen'elman, he 
is/ — to which I can agree with all my heart — 
* han'el an oar like the best on us.' And then 
old Gedds is grand in his descriptions of the 
lady. ' A sweet chip out of the heart of the 
good old block. There was never anybody who 
could beat the Goodman family, unless it was 
the Penwarnes. But they were ever friendly. 
They went out together under King Charles, 
and are hearts of oak altogether 1'" 

" Yes ; the village talk is very fine. They go 
on just as they did when I was a boy. Per- 
haps now old Davies is dead the talk may 
change." 

" And there are a good many more people in 
the world than there used to be ; so I am in- 
formed at the blacksmith's shop," said Hugo, 
with quiet humour ; "and mingling chronicles 
may get hard to keep." 

Then there was silence. Both of them felt 
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that they had to saj serious things before their 
cigars were out. 

" When I come back from our fishing, I shall 
go to town," said Hugo. "It's best to be away 
just now." 

" What you do I will believe to be best," said 
Colonel Penwarne. 

*? It is best to get myself out of sight. You 
know I sufier. I can't help sufiering. I have 
thrown my life away. I have waked in a dream, 
and I must get accustomed to the waking. 
You can have no idea how cast-away I feel." 

" I do not know what my wife and I may feel 
if we are to lose you. I have watched your foot- 
steps from then till noti?." 

" Don't speak so. I don't want to be made 
soft-hearted." 

" Try again, Hugo. Give — give — " his voice 
quite trembled; he loved this young man so 
truly, and liked so well to keep this noble nature 
by his side — " give," he said — " give me another 
chance." 
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It was a terrible way of putting it. It struck 
on Hugo's heart, and his answer came very 
gently from his lips. " There is nothing there 
to have, sir. Nothing that I want. All the 
asking in the world won't make what does not 
exist. Sfie schemed my marrying Letty ; told 
me I could come back to her in the future if 
that did not do ; said that, if it did end in a 
marriage with Letty, she would not break 
her heart. In fact, she did not believe me. She 
could not believe what I told her of my love for 
her ; how it had always been ; how I had looked 
to nothing else but herself as my reward, to 
crown my life. I was quite plain with her. 
But she had no comprehension of what I meant. 
And in that sense I say that she did not believe 
me. There was nothing in her own heart to 
throw any light on what had been the life of 
mine. How could I ask her again ? You know 
what I want. It is not there to have." 

" I suppose not," said Colonel Penwarne. 

" I am glad of these quiet moments," Hugo 
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went on. " It was difficult to keep myself in 
order when I spoke to you this morning. I have 
thought of nothing else all day. So I think I 
will go to London. And perhaps on to Edin- 
burgh. I have always wanted to go there. I 
may come back as I please, I suppose I" 

" My dear boy, nothing parts us^ 

" Well, then, I will come back before long. 
Before going north, perhaps. And that's enough 
to say now." 

"And I hope you have forgiven Peter Drake," 
said the Colonel, with a droll face. 

" Oh yes ; highly flattered. Pray say so, if 
you please, with my — I don't know what." 

" Take care. Perhaps I may." 

Then they parted; and the Colonel slept. 
But Hugo lay awake, vexing himself, in spite of 
the soothing influences to which he had been 
subjected, for half the night. 

Then came action, the best thing for anyone 
in Hugo's circumstances ; and he got up early 
to join Mr. Baynard. 
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When Alice found that she was not to see 
Hugo on that day, she felt more than ever that 
she was left stranded on life's shore. It was a 
strange, almost an unendurable feeling. She 
had determined the day before to speak to 
Hugo. She had not made up her mind as to 
what she should say, but she had a clear cer- 
tainty in her mind that, after a few words, 
things would get right. In her eyes he had 
already proved himself sufficiently by his state 
of serious despair. That his state was serious 
she knew, from her father's manner to her ; and 
despair was the true name, read by the light of 
her mother's countenance, for his disappoint- 
ment. But she never doubted her power to put 
it right. She was beginning to repent, and 
when she lay down to rest she had been very 
angry with herself, and longing to make repa- 
ration. 

But, it was dreadftil, after this determination 
to set things right, somehow, not to see Hugo. 
It was heart-breaking, after all this misery and 
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humiliation, to find Hugo gone, never to be 
able to get a chance of speaking to him — ^it 
frightened her. No other word could express 
her state of mind. She stood still, scared, ask- 
ing of herself, what have I done ? Her eyes 
were always filling with tears. As to living in 
uncertainty about Hugo's return, she really 
couldn't, so she set ofi walking to the Vicarage, 
and there learnt the circumstances of Mr. Bay- 
nard's departure, and the possibilities that would 
rule the term of his absence. Of course Hugo 
would stay as long as Mr. Baynard stayed. A 
day of rain — a promise of uncommon success — 
any fact or any fancy might keep them to the 
end of the week. It put her into a passion of 
irritation to think what mere trifles were rack- 
ing her life — her poor clouded life — making 
miserable her wretched, repentant, frightened 
heart. It might never come right now — never ; 
and all because time was passing ; and a stupid 
boy, like silly little Joe, and a drive on a fine 
day, and a foolish mania for pink-spotted trout. 
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were combining to deprive her of the oppor- 
tunity on which all her fiiture depended. 

"Eustace will be here on Friday night, or 
very early on Saturday morning at the very 
latest/' her friend had said ; and with such news 
Alice was obliged to rest oontented. 

Mr. Baynard was all that the villagers de- 
scribed him to be, and he was possessed of the 
kindest and the largest of hearts. His activity 
of body was almost uncontrollable. He was 
always doing. It suited the taste of those among 
whom he lived. He was a man who did not 
know fear in his heart, nor fatigue in his body ; 
and he was bright in manners, and handsome in 
face. The best of husbands and fathers ; living 
in a lovely house, with a very pretty wife, and 
a well-filled purse. Blessings had been rain- 
ing down on Eustace Baynard pretty steadily 
all his life; and it was his nature to look around 
for those who might like to " go shares." There 
was no possibility of his enjoying anything by 
himself. So the idea of Hugo, under the press- 
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lire of any conceivable circumstances short of 
fire, swordf or sudden death, leaving him, to re- 
turn by himself was quite inadmissible. 

Alice therefore sat very still, speaking to her 
own heart — " Nobody knows when I may see 
him again. After many days to speak will be 
impossible. How different it would have been 
if I could have seen him for only five minutes 
before he went by himself to Trederrick." And 
then — " He never spoke to me all the evening. 
Never wondered why I could not sing. Talked 
to Letty." Then she waked up to Mrs. Bay- 
nard saying, " How well Hugo's voice goes 
with your mother's." And she could scarcely 
command her voice to say, ** Yes." 

Letty came in, and Cecil Carteray came im- 
mediately after her. They all talked together, 

* 

and Mrs. Baynard again mastered the mystery 
of the difficult knitting. 

" It is not too warm for a walk. Shall we all 
go up to the downs? There will be a fine 
breeze there, and a lovely view ; the horizon is 
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very clear to-day, after the thundernshower last 
evening." 

Letty said she could not go — she must return 
to Trederrick. She began to say " good-bye." 

" I V7ill go with you to the entrance-gate," 
said Cecil. 

It seemed to be only a necessary politeness. 
No one said anything. Then Mrs. Bay nard and 
Alice were left alone. 

" I am very glad that you and Letty take to 
each other. It used to be rather stiff work 
when you were children. Miss Teague was 
stiff for you, not improperly, and Lady Judith 
stiff for herselfc" 

" But Uncle Drake always did his best. Even 
then I used to know that. Letty was a silent, 
watchful sort of child ; I did not know her then. 
Afterwards, when I joined my parents in India, 
I almost forgot her. My mother used to write 
to Uncle Peter, but he seldom mentioned Letty 
in his answers. He used to speak of the boy 
who died. When we came home, therefore, it 
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was like making a new acquaintance. To see 
Letty, however, was to like her. ^ I think her a 
very interesting character — not at all like other 
people." 

'*" Her circumstances have been unlike othez 
people's. She was forgotten while her brother 
lived. She was an odd, silent, beautiful, self- 
sufficing child. That was all wrong, you know. 
When the boy died, 1 think Lady Judith 
almost loathed Letty. I have heard her say 
passionate words as to her loss, and her wonder 
why, if one was to go, it couldn't have been the 
girl. But still, at first, in her sorrow, I felt 
kindly to her. I knew, or thought I knew, what 
that sorrow was. I said something once, and, 
oh I Alice, she — she smiled ; I never got over 
that. No look ever before conveyed such aii 
idea of what the concentrated essence of pride 
and impertinence might be. It was too insult- 
ing, too harrowing. Lady Judith would and 
will stand alone. Even a mother's love must 
be a thing of loneliness with her. But really I 
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ought not — she is your aunt. I am always be- 
having ill. Please don't be injured by my com- 
pany, my dear." 

" I am not likely to suffer. Hugo and I can't 
help being saucy over Lady Jui^ith. She is as 
odd and inconsistent in her treatment of him as 
of everyone else." 

" All that will cease now. She has fixed on 
him for Letty. They talk of it. Mr. Drake 
would never have said a word on the subject if 
his wife had not consented. And I should be 
so glad of a little happiness for Letty. There 
is a strange difference between you two girls. 
You are independent of outside pleasures, and 
so is she ; but you have had too much, and she 
too little. You are independent because you 
are never likely to get anything better than 
your daily food ; she is independent because she 
has leai!!nt to live upon nothing." 

" Oh I Uncle Peter's love is great. How can 
you talk of nothing ?" 

« The power of loving, the delight in being 
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loved, comes to us through mothers. A gu:l 
loved by a father is only half taught, and des- 
titute of all knowledge of the depths of a 
woman's heart. A girl can't measure her own 
heart ; and she is only a girl. But if she has a 
mother, a loving mother, who is also a loving 
wife, she has a wholesome knowledge of what 
love is, and may very naturally have a whole- 
some ambition to be in another home what her 
mother is in hers. But, poor Letty, poor dear 
Letty I — Lady Judith is not only unmotherly, 
she is unnatural. It makes me shiver to hear 
and see her scorn for Mr. Drake's care over 
Letty. I have beheld her drive the girl away 
from her ; and she has treated Mr. Drake with 
contempt before the girl's eyes. Letty's life 
has been a cruel experience. I wish she had a 
home of her own ; and the only subject since 
the boy's death on which Mr. Drake and his 
wife have agreed, is that they should like her 
to marry Hugo. I always praise her to Hugo. 
I gave a last charge to Eustace to do his best 
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in that matter, if any proper occasion came. 
It is the only love affair I ever tried to help on. 
Everybody ought to like it." 

It seemed to Alice as if she were freezing 
where she sat. Her words to Miss Teague 
came back to her, and Mids Teague's answer. 
She had said that Letty should have her 
chance, and she had had a rebuke ; but she had 
said it for her own purposes, never really be- 
lieving in Letty 's success, but only in her own 
triumph. 

She felt as if a stone had been suddenly set 
rolling, and as if she had lost the one, the only 
opportunity that ever could be hers of stop- 
ping it. 

She had once heard some one say that men's 
hearts were often easily caught on the re- 
bound ; that, after an unexpected hard hit, they 
often fell back with force into the hand that 
chance held out. She had certainly lost Hugo. 

She sat, hardly able to conceal her trem- 
bling. ^'Ah, I am going to be ill, as I was 
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yesterday at breakfast/' she said to herself, in 
great alarm. But she contrived to get up, and 
say that she ought to go. *' Oh, yes, please. 
Before Mr. Carteray comes back, or he will have 
to take me home too." 

Mrs. Baynard laughed, and then let*her go. 

" She is a very charming girl, and, in her 
own way, almost as beautiful as Letty." She 
delivered this opinion to Cecil when he returned, 
and he agreed with her cordially. 

For many years of her life, Alice kept a vivid 
recollection of this morning at the Vicarage, 
when she had first found out that the idea of 
Hugo marrying Letty was an idea that had got 
beyond the mind of Uncle Peter and the audi- 
ence round their own breakfast-table. It had 
grown in a few hours into the proportions of a 
recognised good — a thing for people outside 
their own home to talk of and hope for, and 
to help on if they could. It had all, only the 
day before, been placed in her hands to change, 
and to gather into her own power for ever ; and 
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now it was already a thing that her hands were 
too weak to grasp ; and it had got to be more 
than she conld hold. One moment of proud 
trifling with a solemn thing had done it. Half 
a dozen insincere sentences had changed her 
life. 

" Was I insincere t" So, as she walked home, 
Alice went on with her self-examination. *' Was 
I insincere ? I said to Miss Teague that I knew 
my own nature ; that if he did not prove him- 
self in this trial, I should never believe. Was 1 
true I" 

She gave the judgment against herself; with 
bitter upbraidings. " What right had 1 1 What 
right had If Over and over again she told 
herself she had had no right to dictate terms to 
a man such as Hugo Penwarne. Terms iniply 
suspicion ; suspicion, possible falsity. Oh ! hor- 
rible, Hugo false ! — ^Hugo, whom she had known 
literally all her life ! 

She went unseen to her room. She stayed 
there the greater part of the day. She blessed 
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Marian Teague for coming in the evening ; and 
she went to bed early, with a nervous head- 
ache. 

"She was not well last night," said hei» 
mother. " There was a sadden change of 
weather — ^there was thunder in the air." 

But Marian Teague looked grave and feared, 
and went very near to guebsing the truth. 

Undoubtedly Hugo's disappointment had been 
at once great and complete. He had had no 
other purpose throughout his manhood than to 
make Alice his wife. His meaning had been so 
clear, so enduring, and so always in the front, 
as it were, that for others not to know it had 
been impossible. They had known it. Ignor- 
ance certainly Alice could not have pleaded; 
and Hugo remembered, with something of bitter^ 
ness, that she had not attempted to plead it. 
Colonel Penwame had always known what 
Hugo's feelings were. He had helped to bring 
him up in the idea. It had been acknowledged 
and respected always, though he had never 
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been made to feel that he was in bondage 
to it. 

Mrs. Penwarne had known and lovingly ac- 
cepted Hugo's life-long homage to her child. 
When Colonel Penwarne, a short time before, 
had spoken of it to her, and proposed speaking 
to Hugo, she had prevented anything being 
done, not because she doubted Hugo, nor, in- 
deed, Alice either, but because she would have 
her child make sure of his still being her choice 
now, amidst changed scenes and new surround- 
ings. She never doubted how it would be in 
the end ; she only wanted the perfect satisfac- 
tion that would grow out of events being 
allowed to take their natural course. And, in 
truth, when Hugo told her that he had been 
refused, that Alice had no such deep worship- 
ping love for him as he had for her, she was 
shocked — grieved, too ; but most of all, deeply 
shocked. 

Hugo's question — "Why did she accept all 
my life, if this was to be the end ?" could find 
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no answer. Hugo bad been a man with a 
meaning. Had Alice lived without a meaning? 
Had she played with a good man's life, as a 
mouse is played with by its well-fed tormentor, 
a happy, home-loving cat T 

And so Hugo went off with his firiend, feeling 
that the one great thing that he had been 
meaning all his life had shrivelled up, and was 
gone, like a piece of burnt paper. He felt as one 
watching it, as spark after spark lighted up, just 
to show him the general blank, and then spark 
after spark died out. So he wondered and 
watched, past happy moments brightening up — 
dying out ; but he was left without his story. 
Alice had destroyed it ; the meaning was lost, 
and the thing no longer was. A vext memory 
alone remained. And Alice, because sixteen 
miles of wood and waste lay between beautiful 
Coombe and the trout-filled water-pits on Rhuby 
Moor, wept herself ill in a passion of annoyance, 
and yet took comfort from a determination to 
seize the earliest possible moment, and speak to 
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Hugo the instant he returned. The question 
what she should say never occurred to her. 
Surely the time had not gone for ever when a 
smile could bring him to her side — when one 
pleasant, playful word would be enough to re^ 
open the great question, and give life back into 
her hands once more ! Then she would speak 

* 

— then she would say — " Oh 1 but I am not at 
all the wise woman I pretended to be. If you 

love Letty, I shall die." Then he So the 

book of life lay open, and Alice wrote. 
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CHAPTER III 



HELPING ON. 



^' But Oswald never knew those ancient laws, 
The awe that beauty does in lovers breathe, 
Those short-breathed fears and paleness it does cause, 
When in a doubtful brow their doom they read." 

TTUGO PENWARNE had followed his fishing 
-*•-*• for the three days' stay at the " Travellers' 
Rest " as energetically as for the space of three 
minutes on the bridge in the midst of his love- 
making, he had pursued with his eyes the flight 
of the kingfisher. He was a man of action as 
well as of meaning. Such are always the best 
kind of men. With him love would rule life, 
not be life. The loss of Alice's love — if that 
can be called loss to him who has convinced 
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himself that he never had it — might change life, 
but no loss that life could bring would make 
him less than a man — ^and a very strong man 
too. 

He had, by the time he was driving home 
with Mr. Baynard, turned the trouble over and 
over, held it in every light, and examined it in 
all possible ways. His verdict was that he had 
been mistaken. "She is the best girl in the 
world. She is as true as the sun, and as trans- 
parent as the light. She has always loved me 
in a dear, fond, sisterly way. She would even 
marry me, if either I could not bring up my 
courage to ask Letty, or if that young lady re- 
fused me. She would even marry me ! Yes, 
even that I Because she has so good an opinion 
of my character in general, and myself in par- 
ticular — because she likes my history, and has 
hoped and feared over my life ; and had sensa- 
tions of honour and glory coming to her and 
hers, through my good luck or successes. Yes ; 
she is the best girl in the world, but she does not 
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hve me ! And /f I have cared for no one but 
Alice. I can't do with less than a just exchange. 
Heart for heart. Poor Alice 1 Poor me ! What 
a life we might have had! She Uttle guesses 
how I loved her — how 1 could have given her a 
man's best worship all the days of my life — or 
hers ; no, there is no question of her life. If 
she were to go first, I should worship her still. 
But now, what nextt Clearly I had better be 
off." 

So far he had got as he drove home with Mr. 
Baynard. 

Now, the drive being just a little too long for 
their horse to take it comfortably without bait- 
ing, it was Mr. Baynard's custom on these 
excursions to rest for a short time at a wayside 
place of entertainment for man and beast, which 
stood conveniently just about half the distance 
between Rhuby Moor and the village of Treder- 
rick. While thus resting, he and Hugo strolled 
away to a granite tor which rose up majesti- 
cally across the imcultivated land ; and there, 
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after a little wandering over the stones so 
strangely poised, and the hollow basins, large 
and small, made by the rain through centuries 
of uncounted time, they found a resting-place ; 
and with their backs against the granite warmed 
by the sun, and their feet among dry moss and 
springing heath, they began to talk. 

Mr. Baynard had been quite willing to obey 
his wife's iBJunction and « help on " any liking 
that might exist in Hugo's breast for Letty. 
But the injunction had been given before it had 
been known that Joe was to be one of the 
party, and occupy the back seat in the pony- 
carriage. He had not forgotten the subject. 
But he had had no chance of speaking upon it. 

Now, however, the opportunity had come, 
and the present time seemed to be an eminently 
favourable moment for such a discussion as he 
anticipated. 

" Hugo, I am more than ten years older than 
you are ^" 

" Twelve," said Hugo ; " I'm twenty-eight." 
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" Exactly. I was married at twenty-four.*' 

"That was luck, I should say. Very few 
marry so soon, and generally I should say it 
was too soon. Of course, if a man is in love, 
and in love with such a woman as Mrs. Bay- 
nard, the sooner he does it the better. He can't 
improve on that luck. He had better therefore 
win the game when he can." 

"At twenty-eight, every man in an inde- 
pendent position should think of marriage. As 
a general rule, I mean, of course." 

" I wonder if I am independent," said Hugo, 
kicking off a magnificent piece of moss with the 
tip of his heavy boot, and making a foot-ball of 
it. 

" Don't go out to India again unsettled on 
the subject of a wife." 

" Lest, on coming home, I should fare like 
the — " and Hugo began to sing — 

• late Governor of Trincomalee ; 



Tellow were his guineas and so were his cheeks, 
And he would not do for me.* *' 
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" I think you might marry Letty Drake," said 
Mr. Baynard. 

*^ And possess myself of all my great-great- 
grandmother's vast estates. But before doing 
that I shall have to kill Colonel Penwarne ; and 
what would become of the world after that! 
He is the best man in it. It would have to be 
given up, in Mrs. Ferris-s sense — * Ah, Captain, 
I gie'd up the world long ago. It's a bad 
work-'ous lot.' " 

" Colonel Penwarne, in the natural order of 
things, will die before Mr. Drake, on which it 
will all be Lett/s." 

" Colonel Penwarne will live for ever. He is 
made of pure gold, and no material wears so 
long, or keeps its value so perfectly." 

" Then your marriage with Letty would be 
but a decent way of re-endowing her with her 
father's lands." 

" There is something in that, certainly," said 
Hugo. " But I think Colonel Penwcume could 
give it back to her without the ceremony of 
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any human sacrifice. It's a style of worship 
which I believe never commends itself to the 
victim." 

'^ But Letty would not accept of so great a 
gift from anyone." 

'* Then she would, in reftising, have her own 
way ; which is what she would prefer to all the 
world." 

"You won't be serious," said Mr. Bay- 
nard. 

" I won't be sold," said Hugo. Whereupon 
that conversation ceased, and when Mr. Bay- 
nard got home he could not say for certain 
whether he had " helped on" the matter in hand 
or not. 

When Hugo got back to Coombe it was about 
six o'clock in the evening. He found Colonel 
and Mrs. Penwame in the drawing-room ; Alice 
was in the adjoining room waiting her oppor- 
tunity, and the door between the rooms was 
open. 

" Lord Belton has been here," said Mrs. Pen- 
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wame. " He brought a note from Trederrick. 
They want you to dine there." 

Hugo took up the invitation, which was ad- 
dressed to him in Lady Judith's hand-writing. 

Not to think at such a moment of the conver- 
sation with Mr. Baynard was, of course, impos- 
sible. It was a very civil little note. It said 
that a few friends — gentlemen — ^were to drive 
there. " Belton had met two of his acquaint- 
ances on a tour, and they were comiiig over from 
Newton. Would Captain Penwame join the 
party thus unceremoniously brought together ?" 

^^ I suppose 1 must go. I can't plead as an 
excuse my fatigue after the fishing." 

"We accepted it for you," said Mrs. Pen- 
warne. 

" Write a note, and let James go down the 
crag-path with it," said the Colonel, whose 
natural gifts of order and accuracy were felt in 
every detail of life. 

So Hugo wrote to " Dear Lady Judith," and 
said that he would wait upon her ; and that he 
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Bent trout from the ponds on Rhubj Moor caught 
that morning. He hurried out of the room. 
Alice heard him go ; heard the door shut, and 
shivered. It had been all right only on the Monday 
of that week. On that day Hugo had taken her 
down the crag-path, when they had passed 
Letty's timorous footsteps, and stood waiting 
for her in the road below. Now it was Friday, 
and how much had passed away from her I How 
greatly had life changed I Hugo was no longer 
her own property, and she herself had bid him 
go. There Alice sat in the changing light, for 
** the moon was up, and yet it was not night," 
and she watched the quietness of evening come 
down upon the outside world, which grew still, 
clear in every outline, and dense in the black- 
ening shade. There will not be time to see him 
before he goes, she feels. 

The soft air whispered among the shrubs. 
She listened to the strong-throated thrush, that 
gave forth sudden bursts of warbling notes, and 
dropped as suddenly into silence again ; and up 
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from the thickets of foliage and flowers came ' 
the scents that are never known to day, but 
walk like spirits through the night air, and have 
a wonder and a sweetness of their own. She 
hardly knew how long she stayed in this state 
of speechless watching. She was roused by the 
sound of wheels, and then a carriage was driven 
to the door, and Hugo's voice was heard. 
" Good night — good night I I shall not be 
late." 

He never said^ as he would once have said, 
" Where is Alice ?" No one spoke her name. 
She had passed out of his life, surely ; and the 
loneliness of her state forced itself on her once 
more — so sadly that she sat down and again 
she wept. Then very quietly she went away 
by the door that led to the staircase, and got 
into the shelter of her room and began to dress 
for dinner. 

The maidnservant was there, and so, happily, 
Alice was prevented from indulging in the weak- 
ening luxury of self-pity. Her own story, such 
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as she had made it for herseli^ had begun to 
come to her filled with sadness. It was almost 
impossible to think of it without tears. It was 
a grief not at all the more easy to bear because 
she had herself created it. There lay her life, 
like a beautiful blossom broken, or a treasure 
cast aside. What could she do T 

It had once occurred to her that she would 
tell her mother the whole truth ; but calm con- 
sideration assured her that this would only be 
adding woe to woe. It was a case in which no 
good could possibly come from a confession so 
humiliating. She must suffer and wait. If 
Hugo ever came to her again, oh I he should be 
doubly crowned 1 Then-— only then — and to 
him — only to him — she could tell all, and she 
would tell it. For the time, all pride and dis- 
pleasure had gone out of her heart, and so she 
clothed herself in humility, and went down to 
her &ther and mother, who thought her looking 
all that could be desired, and made great acts 
of self-sacrifice for her sake, giving up their 
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long-cherished hope about Hugo, and vowing 
that she should neither be annoyed by his pre- 
sence, nor troubled by recollections of what had 
passed, if they could prevent it. 

And so Hugo dined at Trederrick, and looked 
with an amused sort of admiration at Letty. 
And Letty — always remembering how her 
uncle, Colonel Penwarne, had spoken to her 
that day upon the lawn at Coombe — was very 
glad to see him again, delighted to observe her 
mother's gracious ways to him, and glad, with 
a very deep-seated pleasure, to see her father's 
approval. She was obeying Colonel Penwarne 
— she was setting the example of liking Hugo. 
. Hugo thought her lovelier than ever. 

She was dressed in a pale, violet-coloured, 
gleaming silk, and she had green violet-leaves 
among the masses of her dark-brown hair. Mr. 
Baynard was there, and thought that things 
were being " helped on " very satisfactorily. 

Lady Judith did the amiable to Hugo in a 
way quite unusual to her. He received it all as 
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a matter of course, only Baying in his heart, 
where the memories of former systems of re- 
pression lived in unfading freshness, that she 
was a terrible humbug. 

" What can be the matter now t" was his in- 
quiry of his own intelligence. " What can all 
this civility be about ? — ^what has produced it ? 
It can't have been the trout ^' 

Hugo never dwelt long on any interior in- 
quiries. Wonder-land had very little interest 
for him. To slay the giants, strangle the im- 
possible creatures, and walk forth into common 
life, was the first instinct of his nature — a form 
of self-preservation greatly to be recommended. 
He forthwith left Lady Judith's untranslatable 
smiles for Letty's pleasant words. He sang 
songs with Sophy Cereseau, and talked musical 
talk with her in a dutifdl way ; he even listened 
to Lord Belton's rhapsodies about Alice, for he 
thought the youth quite in the right, and it was 
not a way of his to stop the utterance of any 
words of justice and truth, unless too utterly 
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ont of place. There was nothing ont of place 
in praising the niece in the nncle's honse. 
** And then we are a kind of coosmsy yonknow,** 
Baiu ui» loruship, in nnasked-for vindication of 
himsell 

^ And we are kind of consins all ronnd, I be- 
lieve," said Sophy Ceresean sancily — ** is it not 
SO9 Captain Penwame ?" 

Bnt Captain Penwame was ready with his 
answer — ^ Alas I Miss Ceresean, that I shonld 
be nothing to yon T 

^^Ohl I forgot; bnt we are snch a &nuly 
party.^ 

Hugo walked off to talk to Mr. Drake. 

He felt that his welcome had something im- 
pressive in it. For a moment he felt awkward. 
Bnt Peter Drake was really a man who never 
£siiled in being as agreeable as he intended to 
be. Hugo scarcely left him after this conversa- 
tion began till it was time to leave the house. 
But before he went he had almost promised Sir 
Henry Towers, Lord Belton's friend and distant 
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relative, one of the two tourists that day found 
at Newton, and a member of the Alpine Club, 
that he would join him in a continental tour 
towards the end of the summer. Such a pro- 
spect seemed to suit Hugo's circumstances very 
well. 

*' I need not go unless I like it," he meditated, 
as he went back to Coombe, ** and it is a natu- 
ral sort of thing to do— a good reason for ab- 
sence. I am very glad I was asked to Treder- 
rick to-night," 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOOKING FACTS IN THE FACE. 

Then both agree in one, 

Sorrow doth hate 

To have a mate ; 
True griefe is still alone. 

Browne. 

npHE next morning at breakfast Alice and he 
-*■ met, not having seen each other since 
Tuesday's dinner-party. He spoke of the very 
pleasant evening he had had, and said he was 
going to repent at leisure of all evil uttered or 
thought o^ from his childhood upwards, in 
respect of Lady Judith. 

Mrs. Penwame said she was very glad ; but 
when he spoke of her brother, he grew eloquent. 
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'' He ought to be seen among men. He is not 
himself with ladies. I never knew him properly 
till last night." 

" Thank you, Hugo. My brother is really a 
very gifted man," said Mrs. Penwame, quietly ; 
and then she and her husband looked at each 
other. They both knew why Mr. Drake had 
been so marked in his attentions to Hugo, 
though that young man himself in the absorb- 
ing business of the breakfast-table, never seemed 
to think of any possible motives in connexion 
with himself. 

" I am going to London, you know," was the 
next of Hugo's utterances. 

" Yes," was said gravely enough by Colonel 
Penwame. 

'*! am going to Exeter this afternoon. I 
shall hear the anthem in the cathedral to-mor- 
row. I shall get to London Monday morning. 
May I dine at luncheon ? And what commis- 
sions can I do? I feel equal to anything. I 
am going now to say * good-bye ' to Miss Teague. 
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I may be away a month. All letters can be 
directed to the Club.'' 

The only comfort Alice had had for the week 
was in the sort of hurried way in which Hugo, 
between morsels of toast and trout, had uttered 
these sentences. The comfort was small ; but 
hungry souls do not despise small comforts, 
and a very hungry soul was Alice Penwame's. 

She said nothing. Her father and mother 
were speaking ; but she had no interest in their 
words. Were the days gone when Hugo would 
have said, as a matter of course, " Gome, Alice, 
make haste, put on your hat and come too." 

Great changes are always shown by small 
things. Because they are great, they affect all 
life, even to its minutest trifles. Once more, 
very sharply wounding it, there dropped into 
Alice's heart the knowledge that Hugo was 
lost. 

In another minute he was going past the 
window, never shunning the walk where, be- 
neath his footsteps, she had flung down his life 
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and her own. He was singing, thoughtlessly, 
as she believed ; and she hurried away in self- 
tormenting bitterness. << Perhaps, if he sees 
the kingfisher from the bridge, he may think of 
me." 

" What on earth is the matter now I" With 
such an outspoken, abrupt inquiry did Captain 
Penwame announce his entrance into Miss 
Teague's morning room. 

There the beloved lady sat in serene beauty 
of dress and countenance, and before her stood 
Joe Graham, arrayed in a pure white linen gar- 
ment, used both for cleanliness and coolness, 
with his hands behind him, saying after her the 
verb " to have^^ in French, 

" Joe is to learn French. When he goes to 
Canada, he will find a French aunt and cousins 
who speak that language as well as English. 
I discovered the other day that his mother ex- 
pended a great deal of strength unnecessarily 
in trying to teach him, so I undertook to teach 
him in less time, and without any trouble. He 
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is very good," said Miss Teague, approvingly ; 
^^ and though he had only had one lesson from 
me before he went to Rhuby Moor, he can now 
tell me the French for fish^ horae^ carriage, and 
quantities of other things." 

As Miss Teague had spoken each word, Joe 
had shouted out the French with great distinct- 
ness. " And how did you learn them ?" asked 
Hugo. 

** My mother taught me last evening. I know 
one hundred and ten words," said Joe, in tri- 
umph. "I shall speak pretty decent when I 
know three hundred." 

*• That's new 1" exclaimed Hugo. " When will 
this lesson be over ?" 

" It is over now." On which Joe, with a bow, 
departed. 

" Come and gossip, Nanny Teague." 

The lady smiled. " In my regular Hfe this 
hour on a fine morning belongs to the sands." 

" Delightfiil 1 Do you go by the orchard t" 
80 they strolled away by the hedge-side, where 
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the columbines grew, and the self-sown Canter- 
bury bells were beginning to make the world 
more gay. 

Hugo helped Miss Teague over the huge 
stones that had to be passed after getting over 
the stile in the little lane which led from the 
orchard to the shingle. Then, in a minute or 
two. their feet were oh the sands. The tide 
was out ; the morning was still and warm ; the 
soft murmurs of the distant waves were heard 
in the pleasant silence, and Miss Teague said — 
« Turn to the right. My morning seat is in the 
shelter of that great rock. I can look down the 
sands and see the whole stretch of coast from 
there." 

So they went to the upstanding, dark rock 
that jutted out from the precipitous clifi^ round 
whose solid base the waves had circled through 
unreckoned time, and made little caverns and 
benches and canopied seats. 

" I have been vexed," said Hugo, as soon as 
they were seated in the warm shelter com- 
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manding the long reach of sand and coast. 

It was so like himself in his boyhood to say 
thiifT ; his manner was so much the manner of the 
child who had come in penitence, grief, and per- 
fect honesty, to her with the words " I have 
been naughty" on his lips, that she could not 
help smiUng. 

" What does that mean, Hugo I" 

" I can't explain. Besides, of course, Alice 
has told you. I have been vexed. I have 
suffered a cruel awakening. And I can't talk 
about it." 

** You are here to talk, surely T' 

" Alice must have told you I" 

" Yes ; Alice told me." 

" Well, then, that's enough." 

" As you please." 
, " Pray don't be cross," said Hugo. 

"I won't be cross; but I may be curious. 
If you are not going to talk, why are you here I" 

" Simply to tell you. Have I not always told 
you everything!" 
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" No. You never told me you loved Alice." 

Then in her heart she felt that if he had really 
loved Alice, he certainly would have told it. 
He was the sort of lover who would most surely 
require a gossip, and that gossip would have 
been herself. 

"But was I wrong to be silent! Did not 
everybody know I Did not she know!" he asked. 
"Where would have been the manliness, the 
wisdom, even the propriety, circumstanced as I 
was, of filling up a girl's mind with thoughts of 
love, and her time with perpetual love-making t 
I respected her too much. She is not yet nine- 
teen. I respected her too much, I say, and I 
could not repent of thatr 

" I never said a word of your being wrong, 
Hugo." 

" What did you mean, then ?" 

" I mean that men have a great advantage 
over women in these afiGairs. A man, if he be 
honest, knows his own meaning from the begin- 
ning ; a woman is ignorant. If she be diffident, 

f2 
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she Bhrinks from over-rating the value of his 
attentions. She feara ; she never realizes ; it is 
always more of fear lest he should have no 
meaning, than hope that he may mean the 
most ^" 

*^ But when a man speaks she knows." 

Miss Teague sighed. ^'I have no more to 
say than that which my general statement con- 
tains," she said. 

"Alice is one of the best women in the world. 
I am sure she thoroughly likes and respects me. 
I am nevertheless now cruelly wide-awake. I 
can't say any more. I only have said this be- 
cause I will not, if I can help it, have anything 
interfere with our friendship — which is only a 
poor word iot what I feel for you ; let me cor- 
rect it — our love." 

" Indeed, 1 love you, Hugo. And as to your 
love for me, thank you for it, my dear." 

*^ And now I am going to keep out of sight 
for awhile I" 

" Where are you going t" 
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" To London. I start to-night. I am going 
to say good-bye at Trederrick. Shall I help 
you over the big stones V* 

"No. I stay here for an hour. Hugo, do 
you see the footsteps ?" 

"On the sand? Yes; I have been gazing at 
them all the time. What a number 1" 

" They are made by the people who work at 
the mines; by those, too, who come to the 
village for tea, sugar, tobacco, and all the things 
we are licensed to sell. Do you know that I 
recognize the different footsteps, as I see them 
for days together, with intervals between, when 
the tide is high, and the miners go by the way 
across the down. Little Joe used to dance in 
among them before the last high tides at their 
morning hour. Ever since his mother got 
worse, he has been with her. His last foot- 
steps were ten days ago. When she dies, he 
will go to Canada. I shall never see his steps 
among those of the crowd any more. I am got 
to be a moralizing old woman. Let nothing 
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take your footsteps out of our — my — ^Alice's 
life." 

" But she has walked herself out of mine." 

Then he left her, after a word or two of plea- 
sant good-bye. He left her by the wide vil- 
lage road that came straight down to the beach. 
He walked up, speaking words of greeting to 
the men, with smiles for the women, and a gay 
laugh for the children whom he came upon on 
his way. Then he turned to the right, going 
up the road to Trederrick, that years before 
had felt Miss Teague's hurrying feet as she 
went quickly down the slope, and made her way 
to Desiree d'Antoine. 

Hugo reached the house by the terrace that 
lay level in the sunshine, and leaning against 
the parapet wall that formed the fence against 
the steep slope of flowering shrubs, he saw 
Lady Judith, with a parasol, to shield her head, 
which had only a lace cap upon it, from the 
heat, and holding a book, in her hand. 

She put the book on the wall while she held 
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out her hand to Hugo. *' 1 am glad to see you 
again," she said. " Will you go into the 
house f " 

" No ; I need not take you in. I only came 
to say I start to-night for town. I shall be 
away for a few weeks, that's all," he said,, 
carelessly. 

"We are going up after the Dynhams are 
gone," she said. "Mind you come to see 
us." 

" I will come, certainly." Then Hugo looked 
at the book before him. " You read German, I 
see." 

" Yes. I early learned it," she said, gravely. 

" So did I. I was three years as a boy in a 
German college. Colonel Penwarne has a great 
respect for languages. But that's a bad book," 
he said, laying it down again. 

She laughed, as she turned her head a little 
away from his, and looked out straight before 
her to the far horizon, which was indistinct as 
it took the colour of the sky ; and no eye could 
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tell where this world ceased and the pale soft 
blue of Heaven began. 

Hugo did not answer her directly. His at- 
tention was fixed on Lady Jr.dith's face. 

" Perhaps it is something like the scene before 
us. It requires good eyes to see the line twixt 
this and that^^ she said, moving her hand, and 
pointing from the ground to the sky, to explain 
her meaning. 

" I don't know that — as to earth and heaven, 
I mean. I like this earth very well. The line 
as it is traced in that book is twixt Heaven 
and — yon know." 

Again she laughed, and again Hugo looked 
at her wonderingly. It was a strange sort of 
face— one of those which are very beautiful in 
profile, bnt not quite pleasant to look at face to 
face. Now, Hugo only saw the fine, clear-cut 
features, against the shadow of the brown 
parasol held between herself and the sun ; and 
he observed that still, at fifty years of age, her 
skin was like satin, fair and soft, but very pale. 
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There was no colour about her head, except 
from the thin lips closed over a hard mouth, 
and the reddish brown hair, which only showed 
a few white lines, and which was still abun- 
dant, and rippled with its own natural curl as 
it was parted back from the low forehead, and 
twisted up with the thick coils that were wound 
round at the back. 

" She is horribly handsome," thought Hugo. 
"And how terrible great grey eyes may be 
when they have learnt to look so habitually 
angry with life." 

" As to the book," said Lady Judith, bringing 
her amused eyes to bear on Hugo's face, " it is 
full of beauty — ^it is the history of a woman's 
ruined Ufe." 

There was something about her manner which 
made Hugo feel that he was dared to single 
combat; and as there was nothing of the coward 
in his composition, he accepted the challenge at 
once. "Which is scarcely a subject for the 
mere entertainment of a work of fiction ; and 
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which, if true, should never have been writ- 
ten," 

" Not written I Why not !" 

** A woman's shame is a thing which is sad, 
eveu to solemnity. I could stain my hands with 
blood to recover her ; but ^" 

" Ah, that is how a man feels," interrupted 
Lady Judith. *' A man I It sounds like a title 
of honour, sometimes. I am glad you can feel 
like a man. Now I have a sympathy with mint- 
ed lives, and yet — I will so far yield to you as to 
say that I should be contented with some sort 
of ruin less than sin." 

" I don't believe in your kind of ruined life," 
said Hugo. 

Once more Lady Judith laughed, and she 
looked at him with amusement darting from her 
keen cold eyes. ^^ It is the freshest thing that 
has come across my path for years, this talking 
to you. So you don't believe in disappointment, 
and ignore the possibility of mistake." 

" I did not say that. I believe in both. I 
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only mean that the things we suffer need never 
ruin our lives. Life may be changed. But 
altered lives are not ruined lives. Probably the 
altered life is the real life, the life in which we 
can best work out such perfection as we have it 
in us to win." 

'' That is theology." 

" And common sense." 

'* I never talk theology," she said. 

" Nor do I ever," retorted Hugo. 

"Well, then, subUmer ideas apart, all you 
mean to say is that what can't be cured must be 
endured. When you find yourself in any irre- 
coverable dilemma, I hope you may find comfort 
in such despair." 

'' I mean more than that, a great deal. 1 think 
when any dilemma, not of the nature of sin, is 
discovered with certainty to be irrecoverable^ 
that the proper thing to do is to learn to like it." 

" Good gracious 1" 

It was a very uncommon thing for Lady 
Judith to be surprised out of her usual cold 
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propriety of manner and expression, but she 
was utterly surprised now. She looked round 
at Hugo with eyes that darted light, and for a 
moment she looked like one visited by some 
utterly new inspiration. Then the bright ray 
faded from off the hard face, and with a manner 
of cool contempt she said, 

" That is, if you, as a round man found your- 
self in the square hole, you would fill up the 
comers with cakes and ale." 

"To be imaginative after your example, I 
should I hope fill up the angles with strong re- 
solutions, and there grow," — ^his eyes were on the 
sweet smelling, flower-covered precipice beneath 
the parapet wall where they were standing, — 
" and there gro.w all sorts of things. I fancy 
that I should get a great deal of gratification 
out of it, and become a decidedly ornamental 
member of society." 

" You won't be beaten," she said, giving a 
twirl to her parasol and walking towards the 
house. 
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" But I can surrender. 1 ask forgiveness for 
being so disputatious. I am here to say * Good- 
bye/ so let me say it. And you are coming to 
town!" 

" In three weeks. Won't you go in !" 

" No thank you ; I see Mr. Drake yonder. I 
wflU go to him." 

They shook hands, and Lady Judith walk- 
ed thoughtfully back again to the parapet 
wall. 

When Hugo met Mr. Drake they went on to 
the walled garden, Hugo having said he would 
go that way, and out by the door which opened 
on the drive, from which he could get to Coombe ' 
by the crag-<-path. 

Up and down a long walk by a wall where 
the trees gave promise of abundance of fruit 
they walked talking, till Hugo said, ^* I must go 
now, or I shall be late for luncheon, a serious 
meal for me, as it is to stand for dinner." 

Then they stood still by that door which Hugo 
was not going again to pass. 
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The remembrance of the letter which had been 
written to Colonel Penwarne came to both their 
minds at one and the same moment. Hugo 
thought — I will speak to him; Peter Drake 
thought with less decision — Shall I speak to 
him I ' 

The younger man was the quicker both to 
decide and to act, and he began. 

^* Before I go, and as this seems a good op*- 
portunity, I will say-r— for I hate secrets — that I 
read the note to Colonel Penwarne in which 
you mention Miss Drake — ^in fact, offering her 
to me as my wife." 

It was certainly said plainly enough. Mr. 
Drake even wondered if he really had said the 
thing that had now been put to him in words 
not to be misunderstood. He felt nervous just 
for one instant, and then he said, as if excusing 
himself, '* I am a very bad life, Hugo." 

" I don't think anything at all about that. I 
am not in the entail, though Colonel Penwarne 
is. I know his intentions as to me — what were 
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his intentions. I have refused to profit by them, 
with all the strength I have in me. I expect to 
go to India again in little more than a year. 
The life of a man who, in these times, can't be 
secure against going any day again into ac- 
tion, is the worst of anybody's ; and I am not 
going to take a wife to India. Of course I am 
very much obliged to you. You must have had 
a good opinion of me." 

" Yes, I have. You could easily exchange, 
if anything happened to make it worth your 
while to exchange into a regiment likely to stay 
in this country." 

" Of course." 

" If anything happened, you know." 

" Of course," said Hugo again, feeling that he 
had really no more to say. 

" Then good-bye," said Mr. Drake. 

" Good-bye," said Hugo, feeling oddly, and 
as if he had been worsted. 

Mr. Drake opened the door with a key he 
took from his pocket, and he locked Hugo out 
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There was nothing to be done but to scramble 
up the crag-path with all convenient speed, 
and he did so accordingly. 

When Mr. Drake went back to the house, he 
found Lady Judith still on the terrace. She 
walked to meet him. She said, looking away 
^o the far-off sea-line— 

"Peter, if that man liked to marry her, it 
would suit m«." 

"Thank you, my dear." He gave her his 
arm. They entered the house together. 

Being one in this way was a remarkable fact 
in their lives. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXFERIEXCE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 
All are but ministers of love. 
And feeds his sacred flame. 

CoLEBmaE. 



T 17 HEN the sun rose on Coombe on Monday 
' " morning, it rose on a world in which the 
absence of Hugo Penwarne was a recognised 
fact ; and very deep-thinking people could no 
doubt give a reason for the additional fact that 
Alice's spirits seemed to rise, and her heart to 
grow lighter, when relieved of the presence of 
the one man whom she had ever loved. Here 
the fact alone is recorded. To give any rea- 
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sons for this young lady*s sensations might 
only unnecessarily retard onr story. 

Her thoughts were something of this sort — 
" I have not spoken* but there will arise some- 
thing to write about. He is out of danger. 
Away from Trederrick, Letty can never do 
either him or me any mischief. If I write, it 
will be like old times." 

The sun rose, and it was a brilUant day. 
Alice got some work, and a book also, and 
packed them in a basket. 

" Mother, I am going to the Holly Seat. Do 
you think you would come tool" This was 
said in the afternoon. 

" Very likely, dear ; yes, certainly. Your 
father is going to Marsland." 

The Holly Seat was a place of peacefiil shade, 
built up beneath a grand group of the shining 
green foliage, where a natural platform was 
made by the granite on one side of the crag- 
path, not very far below the level of the lawn 
at Coombe. 
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Alice had not been seated very long in her 
solitude, and in the enjoyment of her book, 
when she heard a step below advancing upon 
her. It could only be some one from Treder- 
rick, and she hoped it might be Letty. She had 
something to make amends for towards Letty. 
In Hugo's absence, it was so easy to forgive her 
for the possession of so much which had excited 
her jealousy a little while ago. ** Everything 
was my own fault," said Alice ; and then the 
thought came with a smile — " Aud, anyhow, he 
is not talking to Letty nowy 

But the steps were not Letty's. It was Lord 
Bel ton, who came up with long strides, and stood 
before her with his hat off, and his bright, curl- 
ing hair in picturesque disorder. " It is so hot." 
Which he said very seriously, and quite with 
the air of a man who had said a n^w thing. 
Alice laughed, and looked in his face from her 
sheltered seat. 

" Why do you laugh ? You must be laughing 
at me. That is not civil, is it ? Won't you re- 
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pentt I can't, I suppose, ask you to apologize, 
eh I May I stay here and talk to you I I can 
sit here, on this crag, just opposite. Lend me 
your parasol. Laughing again ! If you won't 
lend me your parasol, I must come and sit be- 
side you. There !" . And Lord Belton was sit- 
ting at the further corner of the bench. 

^' You ask so many questions all in a breath. 
Perhaps I laughed at that." 

" And I may sit here ?" 

" There is plenty of room," said Alice. " But 
my mother is coming, and if you are not gone 
then you will have to move." 

" I don't see that. But may I stay till she 
comes ?" 

"No,"saidAUce. 

Lord Belton looked at her quite aghast, and 
not to laugh once more Alice found to be im- 
possible. 

*' You are three years younger than I am, and 
yet because you have been half over the world . 
you are so much more — more " 
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Rude," suggested Alice, wishing to make 
amends for her merriment. 

" No, I don't mean that. I think powerful is 
the word. Had you any reason for saying 
'Nof" 

" Of course I had. * No ' is a safer answer 
always — almost always — than * Yes T" 

" Because you may unsay * No,' and you can 
never unsay * Yesf " 

" Perhaps. Only, as I am * powerful,' I ^hink 
I should find strength for unsaying any word 
I might really wish unsaid." 

But now Lord Belton laughed, and Alice felt 
the younger of the two, which sensation she 
found to be not altogether a pleasant one. 

" May I see the book you are reading?" She 
gave the volume into his hands. 

" Shall I read to you ?" 

" No," said Alice. 

He stayed quit« still, in perfect silence, look- 
ing at the open page. She looked again; he 
had not moved. 
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"What is the matter?" she asked. 

" I am waiting for the word to be unsaid ; 
you will do it directly." 

" Please to go away, Lord Belton." 

" That is unjust and uncousinly. If I were 
to go away it would be to submit to an injus- 
tice. You could not desire that ?" 

" Yes," said Alice. 

" Then what shall I read I The word is un- 
said, plainly." 

**They looked in each other's face, and 
laughed quite merrily. 

" How silly we are ! You can read just what 
you please." 

Without saying any more. Lord Belton began 
to read that which seemed to be before his eyes 
for no other reason than that the book had 
opened into it. It was the story of how Gene- 
vieve was won. Of how 

'^ She stood and listened to the lay, 
Amid the lingering light/' 

He read it through whilst Alice listened. 
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working at first, but, after a minute or two, with 
her handa lying idle, and her eyes fixed on the 
reader. He read it so well, so beautifully, 
with such accuracy of tone, with such fulness of 
meaning, and with such an utter absence of all 
effort, that it seemed like living through the 
scene more than like listening to the description 
of it. 

*' Who taught you to do that t" she asked ; 
but her own voice had changed, with the min- 
gled wonder and delight of following his. 

" Taught !— taught 1" he repeated. " It's Cole- 
ridge, you know. What can you mean I" 

" How much you must like it." 

" I don't like that story. It's all very beauti- 
ful ; but I don't like her /" 

" It's too something, I feel," said Alice ; " but 
I can't describe what I mean." 

" It's well enough in a book, but I should not 
like it in real life. She was too quick about it." 

" And that may be a fault I" 

He read the lines, in a mocking voice, 
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«( * She half -enclosed me in her anns, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace.* 

Now, I think I should not have liked, had I been 
the knight, to have been pressed in any em- 
brace, however meek, until I had asked for it a 
great many times." 

" Ohl" said Alice, with her eyes on the ground. 

« That's why I don't like her." 

" She had better have said * No.' " 

" Certainly, to my taste." 

« And what then r 

*^I should have understood, and made her 
unsay it." 

Alice was silent. Cousin, after a fashion, as 
the youth was, she thought the conversation 
rather odd, but it interested her greatly ; and 
then they were not talking of themselves, they 
were only talking of Genevieve. 

" No doubt its fidgetty of me ; but I should 
think a woman might be truthful and under* 
standing, and yet find some better way than 
she did of — of saying ' Yes.' " 
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'^ I think 80, too." But now Alice also thought 
that it was time to rise from her seat, and say 
she was going back to the house. 

"My father and mother are there. They 
drove round by the road when I came up the 
crags." 

" But you should have told me." 

" Should I ? — I did not know. I only knew 
that, seeing you here, I would rather not." 

They walked up the steep, with only a word 
or two of caution from Lord Belton. 

"I know my way; I do it every day nearly," 
said Alice, as they stood almost breathless on 
the grass before the house ; " and there is Lady 
Dynham looking at us." 

They entered the room by the open window, 
and Alice found Lady Dynham all smiles, and 
Lord Dynham all grandeur and politeness. 

When they were gone Alice sat outside the 
window and began to think. Something new 
had come into her life. She had a great interest 
in a man who was nothing to her, and whom a 
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few days before she had been ready to laugh at, 
because he was not much beyond boyhood. 
' She was never going to laugh at him again. 
She liked him very much. She could not help 
thinking of how that man would love, and of 
the fashion in which he would conduct his love- 
making. He would ask more than once. He 
would honour what he desired to have by pains- 
taking pursuit. He would change No into Yes. 
She liked to ponder upon it, and she sat 
there some time, not choosing to deprive herself 
of the indulgence. It was, she settled at last, 
a much better thing to stand a siege and finally 
surrender, than to have had a man in one's life 
from the beginning, so part of it that it became 
necessary to lose him to find out whether he 
was loved or not. That was exactly the state 
of things with regard to Hugo. Life, she 
thought, had been very hard; circumstances ter- 
ribly cruel ; she had not known her own heart 
till Hugo had gone out of her reach. Why had 
he taken her answer ? Why had he not told 
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her on the bridge that she did not know her- 
self I Why had he not turned No into Yes f 

She wiped the tears of vexation from her 
eyes ; then blamed herself, and strung up her 
nerves to bear the loss bravely. She would 
take the life that lay before her — the life without 
Hugo— and accept its good gifts thankfully. 
She wondered what they might be — where they 
were ? One lesson she had just, but quite un- 
consciously, learnt — that there were many men 
in the world besides Hugo. 
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CHAPER VI. 

HEARTS. 

The bloom of youth, the majesty of years, 
The softened aspect, mnocent and kind, 
The sigh of sorrow and the streaming tears, 
Resistless all, their various pow> combined. 

Gray. 

TlfRS. PENWARNE was a thoughtful mother* 
-"■■- But as she had confided her thoughts 
through all life to "Nanny Teague," it was 
not likely that she should let this important era 
in Alice's life pass by without some considerable 
amount of gossip in relation to it. That very 
afternoon, having allowed Alice to return to 
Trederrick with the Dynhams, and having 
promised to fetch her at five o'clock, she went 
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away by the wood and the bridge — never think- 
ing of kingfishers — to Miss Teague's cottage. 
It was almost a holy thing when these two met, 
and met alone, their hearts were so true, each 
to the other. Mrs. Penwarne was " Jane " once 
more, the beloved being of the lonely woman's 
life, who was not lonely, nevertheless ; no true- 
hearted woman ever is. 

There are a few people in the world who are 
certainly bom for a single life, and to them it 
is blessedness. Of course every woman has a 
right to be loved ; and to inspire affection is the 
indisputable woman's mission. Of course, as a 
general rule, it is conceded that to marry is 
good — ^in fact, to deny that, as a general rule, 
it is the state to which women are born, is to 
walk through life with one's eyes shut, and 
one's fingers in our ears ; all manner of dangers, 
difficulties, inconvenient stumblings, and ridi- 
culous recoveries being the consequence. Still, 
there are those who have had their chances, 
and have so been saved from all sense of 
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neglect, and yet who have never married, and 
have had their lives so fall that, to have 
bestowed themselves on one must have looked 
like an injustice to many; a woman's rights, 
notwithstanding: and of such was Marian 
Teague. 

Let the &ct console the disconsolate of the 
other sex under disappointment; for life, if 
sometimes a cruel thing to individuals, is a good 
thing in the long run even to them ; the cruelty 
being only for the moment, and the law that 
prefers the general good being rooted in 
wisdom. 

What would people — our people in this his- 
tory — have done if Marian Teague had belonged 
to the aspiring youth who first asked her ? — 
to the excellent physician who could not bear 
to have her go to India t — to either of the ad- 
miring officers who felt that a good destiny 
had sent them a wife across the sea from the 
home-land which they were not to see again for 
many long years I In truth, Imagination can 
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give no guess as to what the dear good Pen- 
warnes would have done without Miss Teague ; 
and Miss Teague always declared that life 
would have been barren, and the world a deso- 
lation, but for them. Then, with all Miss 
Teague's excellence and fascination, it is a fact 
that not any of her lovers had broken their 
hearts or done anything desperate or ridiculous. 
They had found willing souls elsewhere; and 
some had consulted her in good time on their 
suitability. They had continued to be her friends; 
she had been the godmother to their children, 
and the beloved of their wives. In fact, Miss 
Teague respected love with a profound respect ; 
but she was not sentimental. She had, however, 
loved the first aspiring youth well; but they 
could not marry. Each had had to earn the 
daily bread which is necessary to life. So they 
parted, and did it. The physician had perhaps 
been more nearly winning the prize than he 
ever knew. Had Jane not married Major Pen- 
warne. Miss Teague would, probably, have 
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married Doctor Momngton. She would have 
married, and as the doctor was not rich, she 
would have taken three young ladies as pupils, 
of whom Jane would have been, if possible, one. 
But life, though cruel to the lovers, had ordered 
Miss Teague's past, present, and future in a 
manner with which she saw no cause to quarrel. 
She had been twice to India, and twice back ; 
she had been as much mistress of Coombe in the 
intervals of Hugo's vacations and Alice's holidays 
as she had before been mistress of Trederrick ; 
and during her residence in England she had 
nursed old Lady Dynham through more than one 
severe illness, taken her to the sea-side, and 
once even brought her down to Coombe for a 
winter of shelter and warmth, and so, as it 
was believed on the best authority, prolonged 
her life. 

Almost everybody in the village remembered 
the day when, wrapped in fiirs, and leaning on 
Marian Teague's arm, the old lady had visited 
her daughter's grave, and stood there with a 
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softened heart, weeping over the one child she 
had borne, the one dear thing she had had to 
lose. It was a wonderful thing to have got the 
old lady out of London ; but London had been 
pronounced to be full of low fever that year, 
and there was ugly talk of drains and infected 
water-springs. Miss Teague had a conversa- 
tion with the medical friend of the lonely, 
aged woman, and then she proposed Coombe — 
Coombe and Alice's Christmas holidays. Hugo 
was gone with his tutor and three other pupils 
to Nice ; and Miss Teague had conquered. The 
letters written that year from Coombe had been 
kept by Mrs. Penwame. They were letters in 
the trembling hand of age, but, notwithstanding 
the trembling, very neatly-^written epistles ; and 
there were postscripts from Alice, on ruled 
lines, penned with a precision that evidently 
emulated the neatness of her great-grand- 
mamma's. 

Now, on this afternoon, in her child's and 
her husband's absence, as Mrs. Penwame was 
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walking towards the village aiid Miss Teague's, 
all these things came home to her with a great 
gratitude on their memories ; so that, when she 
walked up to her friend standing in her bright^ 
ly-decked sitting-room, she said, between her 
kisses — " Marian Teague, what would the world 
have been without you I" 

" Too full of hard work, my dear« Jane, I 
really doubt if you could have done it, and 
kept your youth and good looks. Eight-and- 
thirtyl — I can hardly believe it. You don't 
kaow how much you owe me I" 

And truly Mrs. Penwarne looked very lovely. 
Hers was a beauty that had requii-ed full wo- 
manhood for its p^fecting. She had not done 
more than reach her best at twenty-five, and 
the years that had passed since that date had 
not begun to fade her. 

^'I am sure I brought you up excellently, 
Jane. I am very proud of myself." 

**I have been thinking everything over — 
everything,'' 
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« Well r 

" And BO I am come to you." 

" Of course. What is it ?" 

" I am not happy about Hugo and Alice." 

" My dear Jane, you must let it alone." 

" That is just what Arthur is doing ; and yet 
he is really disappointed. He wanted Hugo to 
have Coombe, and, of course, Alice to have it 
too." 

" It's no use to bury people before they are 
dead. Earth to earth in that sense is quite 
wrong. Not to give a woman her way in her 
marriage is consigning her to a living death ; 
and to do that for the sake of an estate " 

" But Hugo was so fond of her — so wished 
it ^" 

" Ye-e-e-s," murmured Miss Teague. 

" Why, you don't believe it I" 

"Zr« believed it." 

"And Alice?" 

" Alice is not, perhaps, in love with Hugo." 

" Oh ! Nanny Teague, if I thought so I" 

h2 
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*« Well, what then f 

" It would settle one's mind. If I thought I 
knew anything of Alice's mind. I am breaking 
my heart, because she may be unhappy, and 
yet I know nothing about it." 

" No, she is not unhappy — she is not unhappy 
in the way you think. She is put out. She 
finds life quite changed, and she is pilloried as 
the culprit who is answerable for it. She does 
not like the changed life ; but Hugo made the 
change, not Alice. If Alice was so necessary 
to Hugo, why did he not work to secure her ? 
He mismanaged the whole thing, and Burely, if 
he had been properly in love, he would not have 
mismanaged it." 

" Then you don't believe that either of them 
loved r 

" Neither of them loved as Hugo believed they 
loved. I take Alice's part. I believe her wo- 
man's instinct saved her." 

« Saved I" 

** Yes — saved her from doing the most eligible 
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thing in the world for — for Hugo." 

" Poor Hugo !" 

"Yes, poor Hugo. But he will find out a 
new love somewhere, and then he will not 
speak too soon, nor too positively. He will 
fear, and watch, and hope, and pray again and 
again — he will work, and he will win. Arthur 
Penwame would have found excuses for you, 
if you had said no at eighteen to an unexpected 
offer, and blamed himself, and come to you 
again — oh ! yes, and again too, if he had seen 
cause again to blame himself. You see, I know 
all about it. The truth that strikes me is that 
Hugo has never even suspected that he might 
be to blame. He says that Alice is the best 
girl in the world, but that the love he asked 
for wasn't there. Why wasn't it there t And 
if he wished to put it there, why did he not 
begin to do the work directly! Jane, you 
have nothing to do but to let things alone, and 
make the house thoroughly cheerful without 
Hugo. Do not allow his absence to be ffelt. 
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Invent some way of forgetting all about this. 
Hugo is one of the best men in the world ; but * 
if a less perfect man would suit Alice, then that 
is the man for her to have." 

" Oh I what a hard doctrine I" 

" No, my dear, it is soft. It's all * lilies and 
roses, and Cupid's best posies ;' and if Colonel 
Penwarne looks grave, and as if one of his 
commands had been disobeyed beneath his eye, 
and in his own citadel, please to send him to 
me. 

And it happened that Colonel Penwarne took 
tea with Miss Teague that very evening, and 
stayed lajbe. On coming home he took Alice 
out to see the moonlight on the sea from the 
high ground at the back of Coombe. 

It is quite late, but they do not mind, and 
they walk up through the pines. 

*^ And when that cahn spectatress from on high 
Looks down — the bright and solitary moon, 
Who never gazes bnt to beautify,'' 

then Colonel Penwarne seems to think he has a 
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good moment for talking of his long-cherished 
hopes, and of what may have become of them. 

The father and daughter up there in the si- 
lence talked long and freely. Colonel Penwarne 
had perhaps never before on one occasion spoken 
for so long a time together to Alice, and cer- 
tainly never so freely, nor on this topic that he 
had now chosen. Alice listened well, growing 
better and stronger, happier and more herself^ 
every moment. Then, when he had said all, 
she answered him. 

An hour beforie she could not have spoken as 

§ 

she now found herself speaking. It was as if 
her father's words had placed her where she 
could see clearly, and decide with wisdom. She 
had had knowledge before, but knowledge had 
only made her sad, almost angry, and certainly 
at moments very fretful with herself, and with 
her life. But as Colonel Penwarne spoke she 
grew in good; she was led off the shifting 
ground of if and why ; all questioning ceased, 
and there came a clear consciousness of personal 
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responsibility and power — power to be account- 
ed for, to use with wisdom ; the new treasure 
that belonged to the land of womanhood, 
to which her father seemed to be guiding her 
with a strong yet gentle hand. She felt strong 
in truth at that moment, and she spoke as she 
felt. 

Then they turned their steps homeward, 
speaking softly still as they walked down the 
height. When they were on the lawn Colonel 
Penwarne drew her hand within his arm, and so 
they entered the house. 

" If you change your mind — things may occur 
to make a change pleasant — you can tell me. 
For ourselves, as you know, we did not intend 
to go to town this year. We did not think of 
your being presented till next spring. I shall 
have to go once or twice, but only for a week 
at a time. But as your uncle will be going, 
and the Dynhams, if you thought you should 
eiyoy it, we would go for a month. Tell me if 
you feel at any moment that this would be best. 
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Hugo would keep his own lodgings, and we 
should be in an hotel. Of course we should see 
plenty of him. Three weeks, which must elapse 
before they leave Trederrick, may contain events 
to alter our plans, you know." 

They were standing in the hall, and still the 
daughter's hand rested on the father's arm. 
" Very well, I will certainly tell you. Thank 
you, father." 

They joined Mrs. Penwame. " I almost en- 
vied you. What a night it is 1" 

" Yes. But it was sultry riding home from 
Marsland. By-the-by, Carteray is sent for in a 
hurry to town. Cureton, the counsel in that 
tremendous will case, is taken ill, and Carteray 
was sent for in a hurry." 

"It will be a great thing for him." 

" Yes ; he is highly thought of. Nothing 
shows it more than this. He has the world be- 
fore hinf." 

** When does he go ?" 

'' He intended going up through the night. 
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Old Sir Harry was quite in an excitement about 
it. Carteray is one of the rising great men of 
the day." 

Alice stood between her father and mother, 
listening to their words, and she recognized dis- 
tinctly that she was changed — ^that she had 
grown that night by her fether's help from girl- 
hood into womanhood. She had been shown 
her rights, and her duties, her power, and her 
responsibilities. She knew her place in the 
world, and had obtedned a very clear insight 
into the things that belonged to it. There as they 
waited, she was aware of a new consciousness ; 
she stood between them on the same level. Ex- 
perience had come. The stream that divides 
girlhood, with its trembling, uncertain vision, 
from womanhood, with its steady criticizing 
sight, had been crossed ; and she was sure that 
she had not, with a woman's fall knowledge, 
known the value either of what Hugo had said, 
or herself had answered. Up to this moment 
by her father's side, she had been like a child at 
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play. The thought had now come to her that, 
Hugo's love being worth having, it was worth 
winning too. She might begin the world again 
— the woman's world, and deserve it. Patience 
was coming to help her, and she knew that she 
could wait. 

And what had Miss Teague been doing 1 She 
had been scolding about Hugo — scolding like an 
old woman, intending some of it to drift back 
to him — scolding till Colonel Penwarne laughed. 
But in the midst of his amusement he made up 
his mind to speak to his daughter, and to be 
himself her good knight in this emergency. 
She should not feel alone. That, at least, he 
could prevent. He could show her the woman's 
true position, and keep from her all sense of 
desertion. Then he tried to vindicate Hugo to 
quarrelsome Nanny Teague. 

"Why did he go away?" she had asked. 
" Go away, too, giving everything up. Just as 
if a woman's love was like a cherry, ripened 
day after day by the sun upon a wall. Hugo 
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has been too successfiil. A great number of 
events have been crowded into his life, and 
every time he has been a gainer. But a woman's 
love has to be worked for. Yes, and suffered 
for ; it is no mere worldly gift. * A good wife 
is from the Lord I' You know the truth by ex- 
perience. And did I not see you work I Ah ! 
yes,, and suffer. Oh ! you may smile ! How 
often did you wish yourself a dozen years 
younger, and other impossible things ! As if I 
did not know 1 Hugo would, of course, make a 
good husband. But as for being a good lover 
—bah r 

" He has been very faithful," pleaded Hugo's 
step-father. 

" Of course. What else could he have been I 
He was not brought up to fall in love with things 
made up of white tarlatan and pink ribbon. I 
should as soon have thought of his falling in 
love with one's dressing-table. But I am not 
quite iVfre that he has not been, of course unin- 
tentionally, a little presumptuous. I doubt 
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much whether he thoroughly knows the value of 
what he asks for. Disappointed 1 Yes, I sup- 
pose so. And very uncomfortable. It is the 
first disappointment of any kind he has ever 
had. But it is not good for anybody to be 
aliyays a winner, so 1 am glad he is vexed. 
Then, as to Alice, talk to her. Talk to her as a 
father should. Talk, Colonel Penwame. A 
daughter's heart is a sacred trust. Talk — no- 
thing separates like silence." 

" I pray that God may bless you." Then the 
father had walked home, greatly enlightened 
and instructed by Miss Teague. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

CUT DOWN. 

Lot beauty withers in your void embrace, 
And with the glitt^ng of an idiot^s toy 
Did fancy mock your vows. 

Akenside. 

A NOTHER day, another world, another life — 
-^^ something better, and honester, and hap- 
pier than anything Alice had ever known be- 
fore. 

It was better, because the woman's kingdom 
had opened before her, and it was rich in pro- 
mise and in fact; honester, because she had 
summoned up all her powers, looked facts well 
in the face, known them, and confessed her 
knowledge; and happier, because she felt she 
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had found the truth, and so attained succeBS. 

Alice stood in the bright morning, feeling as 
if some strange truth, with a sad sense of free- 
dom, had come down upon her life. 

There had been a shower of rain in the night; 
the air was fresh, and fragrant of green leaves. 
After breakfast she walked to the village, pass- 
ing over the bridge, and even stopping to see 
the kingfisher's darting flight. Of course Alice 
had things to say to Miss Teague. She found 
the dear lady standing by the door, enjoying the 
delicious air. 

" Let us go to the Columbines. The tide is 
high, and so my morning walk to the sands has 
ceased. I have had seats put by the sloping 
hedge-side, under the great apple-tree, that was 
so red with flowers the other day. ' The grass 
is mown all round, and there are footstools, and 
the seat is large, and quite luxurious. Let us 

go- 
Then they heard the latch of the gate, and 

they turned round to see who was come. It 
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was Letty. Her face was pale; she looked 
beautifiil, but stiller than ever. 

" Oh 1 have you heard that Mr. Carteray is 
gone to London?" said Alice. "He was sent 
for suddenly. He is to be on the will case that 
everybody is talking of. People say it is such 
a good thing for him. My father was at Mars- 
land yesterday, and saw him. He says it was 
quite a strange concision of pride and pleasure 
with Mrs. Carteray, and old Sir Harry did not 
know whether to laugh or cry." 

" Papa heard from Mr. Carteray this morn- 
ing," said Letty, with white lips. " Did he 
really go to town through the night t He did 
not say that." 

"Letty, you look pale. You have been stand- 
ing in the sun," said Miss Teague. " There is 
nothing more thoroughly unwholesome. I 
learnt a great deal about the sun in India ; 
enough to make me wonder that in these warm 
English nooks we don't all die or lose our senses 
with sun-stroke." 
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" It is quite hot to-day. But the morning was 
cool, and the rain in the night delicious." 

Letty seemed glad to talk of the weather. 
But they all. went to the Columbines, and sat 
there for a while in the shade. Still Letty 
seemed to have something to say — something 
in her mind that must be said somehow. ** I 
came here to speak to you," said Letty. 

" To me — speak on, my dear. Alice, go home. 
I see plenty of you, and not half enough of 
Letty." 

" But I should like Alice to hear. Please to 
sit still. Are you going to town, Alice ?" 

" No ; certainly no. I am sure we are not 
intending to go. I can't imagine anything that 
could take us." 

" My father and mother go the end of the 
month. •! was in London in the winter. I want 
to stay here. Of course they will not leave me 
alone at Trederrick." 

" And you are coming to Coombe. Oh, Letty, 
how very delightfiil I You will come; you want 
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to come ; tdl me qnicklj. How pleased I am T 
^I hare not been asked yet," aaid Letty, 
demurely* 



xiiej lao^ieu. -Ycfa shall be a&cd before 



limcheoD-time.'' 

^ It would be the greatest possible relief to 
me," said Letty, gtarely. ^ In London my 
&tber is qnite independent of me. And my 
mother always leads her own life. I can be 
easOy parted widi, and I should be so g^Iad to 
be at Coombe." 

^Be]ieTeitsettIed,''saidMissTeagne. ^Every- 
body ought to like it. Until we know to the 
contrary, let ns suppose that ererybody will do 
as they should." 

They talked for a few minutes, and then Letty 
said she must go. 

The truth was this. That momiog Mr. 
Drake had said at breakfast, when they were 
all assembled — ^ Here is luck in Cedl's way T 
And he had thrown a note across the table to 
Lady Judith. She had read it aloud. 
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** I am going to town immediately, on the 
Gresham case," she read. ** Cureton is ill, and 
I am to take his work. It is very quick work 
for me, but I know a good deal, having been in 
the midst of it all, and, perhaps, for many rea- 
sons, am the best they could have in the emer- 
gency. Lady Judith will forgive me if I am 
not at her service in London, as I should wish 
to be. It will be hard work. As soon as I am 
free, I meditate a run to Alpine air." 

Lady Judith tossed the note, when she had 
finished it, back to her husband, and he gave it 
to Letty. The girl read every word ; considered 
every word ; wondered over it all, and gave it 
back — " Thank you, papa." And it seemed to 
her as if the life was going out of her. What 
could it mean ? 

Cecil Carteray was her lover ; her promised 
husband, who had vowed never to be parted 
from her ; who, but a few days before, had had 
her promises from her own lips, and asked to 
hear that she loved him again and again. He 

i2 
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bad odIj been withheld finom asking her of her 
taAer at once because of the difficult fife ahe 
led, and because of her own wish that he woold 
d^lsv bin t\\t*it i^n €ir ijll Tj^yjl aud JL^dy Dynhasn 
were gone* His Toioe seemed still to sonnd in 
her ears* It was sndi a fittle time ago. What 
did he mean ; what eauld he mean ? What did 
be intend her to know? That he was going 
without trying to see her — without asking her 
of her fiither — that he should not see them at 
allf perhaps, in town ; and that he was going 
abroad the first moment he was at liberty ! It 
was all wonder and desolation. She found her 
life all suddenly broken to atoms, and she could 
not put it straight. Could she do anything ? 
No, She thought it all through, but the more 
she knew the more she felt the utter powerless- 
ness of her state. Once she thought she would 
write to him. But she gave up the idea in a 
moment. It was impossible. After all that 
had passed. It was so much to her I 

She heard her mother's voice, and in the 
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midst of her misery she looked at her. Lady 
Judith was looking veiy triumphant. Her 
confidant glances were going round the table, 
and she wore an air of the most complete satis- 
faction. 

Then Letty looked at her father; but his 
face was still. She could learn nothing from 
it ; and a dreadful thought came into her mind — 
it was this, that Cecil had spoken to her mother, 
and that she had refused her consent, and 
parted them. 

It was part of the penalty that belonged to 
Letty's life that she could think this, and could 
believe this of her mother. She was just as 
sure in her heart that her father did not know. 
When once the accusing thought entered her 
soul, she could not either slay or silence it. 
Her mother had been asked; her mother had 
parted them. Her mother had said no to Cecil, 
and he had obeyed her. Letty's heart seemed 
to wither under the feeling of certainty that 
possessed her. And then her mother sat in 
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quiet, splendid triumph, and her father, in his 
happy ignorance, had shown her that terrible 
note. 

The life that Lettj had led, and to which she 
had been born, had prepared her heart to accept 
this thought as to her mother. Long years — 
young as she was, we may call her years long 
in experience of how her mother could annihil- 
ate another's life — had prepared her heart to 
receive this great fear. But how could she 
bear the burthen and live ? She sat there, feel- 
ing that she did not know. 

She wandered away out among the shrubs on 
which the library looked — the shrubs planted by 
that loved woman of whom her father would talk 
when they held their secret communings, but 
whose name had only passed her mother's lips 
in careless scorn or in critical asperity. 

What a life Lady Jane's had been in Lady 
Judith's eyes I Buried alive, she called it ; mar- 
ried to a country squire for love in their youths' 
prime, who was not rich then, only moderately 
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well ofi^ and whose riches, when they came, 
burthened with another's name, had only found 
her too delicate to return to life — ^what Lady 
Judith called life — ^but who still had lived for 
years, planting a garden, reading a book, 
watching children play, giving them back to 
heaven, and gazing from her dying bed on the 
great sea, teaching its lesson of obedience, 
coming and going, for ever and ever, till " there 
shall be no more sea ;" and it passes away when 
its hour comes. 

Lady Judith had felt scorn for such a life ; 
and her lip had curled as she read on the monu- 
mental stone of the inconsolable grief. Once, 
Letty had heard her say, " He died too soon, 
and too suddenly to break his word." And she 
knew that the thought was very cruel, and the 
words untrue. For again and again she had 
heard of the old life from her father, and she 
knew from him how her Aunt Jane had su- 
perintended the cutting away of the high- 
growing shrubs, which had never been cut be- 
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fore, to prepare the place for Lady Judith. 

So she thought, and there she wandered — 
wondering over her fate, and wishing that the 
short, happy past could die, as though it had 
never been, and that she could bury its me- 
mory. What could she do ? 

Think as she would, the question would come 
back. What could she do? There was lite- 
rally no answer to it. What was there to do? 
Very soon the question took that form, as the 
one that was more practical ; and she sat down 
to^ think, and to answer it, if any answer could 
be found. What was there to do ? 

She had already determined that she could 
not write to Cecil Carteray. All her woman- 
hood rose up against that thought. Come what 
would, she could never do that. What else then 
was there to do ? 

She could speak to her mother — could she ? 
No. It would be so worse than useless to do 
that. If Cecil had left her thus suddenly and 
entirely on her mother's bidding, he was gone 
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past recall. She was very sure that her mother 
had done this arbitrary thing. It was one of 
the most natural ideas possible that she should 
do it. And if she had done it, no argument, no 
terms, no sujBfering would ever move her. And, 
even then, in the newness of her wondering 
grief, Letty felt that to believe Cecil a coward, 
and untrue, was a thing to be preferred to the 
actual knowledge of her mother's cruelty. 

Cecil would go out of her visible life. But 
nothing could put her out of her own life ; and 
in that life, as long as God kept them in exist- 
ence, she and her mother must walk in each 
other's sight. She could not contend with Lady 
Judith. It would be easier to suffer silently, 
than to cry aloud, and declare her grief, and 
clank the chains she could not break, bringing 
a discord into the house, whose echoes would 
never sleep. 

And then, just for a moment, she thought 
whether she could tell her father — a smile came 
to her lips. Her face grew lovelier with a 
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strong, sweet resolve, that, as she had been, so 
far, the solace of his life, she would never be his 
grief. Come what would, never. If Cecil had 
behaved well, and claimed her, she would have 
married him. Her father would have been glad 
to have seen her married. He had said so. 
She would have married Cecil in spite of her 
mother, and in any trouble her father would 
have been on her side ; but she could not take 
her broken-hearted grief into his burdened life ; 
a life destitute of all sweetness, except what 
came to him through her. 

It comforted her to think that life was not 
altogether emptied of all good ; something she 
could still do. She could suffer ; suffer silently^ 
and keep a great son*ow out of her father's 
heart ; suffer well^ so that he should never sus- 
pect how much her love was doing for him. 

Letty never thought of getting Cecil back. 
He was like a soldier who had fled in the day of 
battle. He was a coward. He had vowed to 
be faithful. He had run away and left her. He 
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was a traitor — no Buch manhood as she had 
loved had ever existed in him. The Cecil 
Carteray whom she had loved had never been. 

And yet she knew that she could not see him 
and keep the life in her heart. She felt as if 
she must die if he ever spoke to her again. She 
never could go to London. She certainly could 
not go. 

Then she thought of Coombe, and, though 
she heard Sophy Cereseau calling, she ran off 
into the shelter of the evergreens, forced a way 
through them, and got to the village road, and 
then to Miss Teague's, as has been seen. 

The afternoon of this day saw Mrs. Penwame 
at Trederrick. Lady Judith and Lady Dynham 
were at a work-table in the gi'eat oriel window 
at the end of the library. 

Once Mrs. Penwame, as a girl in a riding- 
habit, had come down that long room to wel- 
come her brother after his marriage, in all the 
loveliness of girlhood — a, loveliness that had 
even surprised him. Now she walked down its 
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length beautiful in her womanhood ; the twenty 
years of life that had passed over her had 
brought to her the knowledge of all good 
things ; such troubles as she had gone through 
had given her courage, and the success she had 
shared had blessed her with a happy confi- 
dence. 

She walked down the room, and Lady Judith, 
putting her work on the little table before her, 
met her half way ; Lady Dynham rose and held 
out her hand. It was a thoroughly friendly 
greeting, but Mrs. Penwarne did not wish to 
say what she had to say before anyone; she 
really knew so little of her sister-in-law, that 
she could not venture on a single word about 
Letty in a third person's presence. As a good 
beginning she sat down and tried to be plea- 
sant. Both ladies were really glad to see her, 
and for reasons of their own. 

They had been sitting for an hour at work, 
but very busy with their thoughts all the 
time. 
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" I wonder what fortune Alice Penwame will 
have ?" Lady Dynham had just said, when Mrs. 
Penwame was announced. 

Since the dinner-party she had begun to 
think of her as a wife for Lord Belton. Then 
came, " Oh I how do you do?" and those thoughts 
were cut short. 

By-and-by they were out on the terrace; 
it was a favourite place for sitting in the 
open air, as soon as the sun was off it. Mrs. 
Penwarne then found a moment to ask for 
Letty. 

" 1 should enjoy having her at Coombe. She 
and Alice are getting cousinly; perhaps she 
would prefer joining you in town, after awhile. 
Will you think of it?" 

"I should like to leave her with you very 
much, I am sure." 

" Then it is settled," said Mrs. Penwame. 

"Oh! dear, no! Her father insists on a 
special property in Letty." 

" But you will speak to Peter?" 
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" Yes." The word had a sound of peculiarly 
tbonghtfhl deUberation in it. 

" It will all come right," thought Mrs. Pen- 
wame. aa she walked away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GOSSIP OF LAST WORDS. 

Long may the parent queen of flowers 
Her fragrance here display ; 
Long may she paint my mantling bowers 
And make my portals gay. 

Where the green hill so gradual slants 
Or flowery glade extends, 
Long may these fair, these fay'rite haunts 
Prove social to my friends. 

Cunningham. 

IITHEN Mrs. Penwarne was gone, Lady Dyn- 
' ' ham went back to her thoughts about 
Alice and her fortune. " The Penwarnes are 
rich," she said. " I suppose the girl will be well 
dowered." 

There never were two women more utter- 
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Ij different than Lady Judith and Lady Djn- 
ham, but they had more plainnspoken talk to- 
gether than they ever had with any other per- 
sons. They knew so much of each other^s lives, 
that all explanations and descriptions were cut 
out of their conversation as unnecessary. No 
needless expenditure of words and breath ever 
occurred when these two women talked; so Lady 
Judith answered plainly, "She must have 
fifteen thousand pounds. Her mother has had 
that." 

" Not enough quite," returned Lady Uynham, 
threading her needle. " I was thinking of Bel- 
ton. He is so taken with her." 

" If he is, and if you don't like it, send him 
away. Alice is a very captivating young lady. 
But T should think her as likely to have thirty 
as fifteen thousand ; and she is not going to 
marry Hugo, which you know was the only 
danger." 

"I had not thought of that. But she is 
notr 
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" No. Certainly. I suppose I know that." 

^' Coombe is a pleasant house, and they must 
be nice neighbours. Jane is nearly as handsome 
as ever. And how odd to see Miss Teague 
among them still I " 

" She has been faithfiil." 

" And so useful. What should we have done — 
ourselves, I mean — ^if she had not taken poor old 
Lady Dynham off our hands ?" She meant Lady 
Jane Drake's mother. " She would have been 
left to hirelings, j^hich is a terrible thought al- 
ways." 

" Mr. Drake was in Paris when his grand- 
mother was ill; and he spent that winter at 
Nice. I was not well. Of course that poor old 
Lady Dynham was nothing to you. You had 
had to do your duty by Lord Dynham's 
mother." 

"Oh dreadful! Yes. He was a good son. 
And then there was his father too — such a 
very troublesome life we had at first ; but that 
old Lady Dynham was a good step-mother. 

VOL. II. K 
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She really took a great deal of annoyance away 
from U89" and Lady Dynham again paused to 
thread her needle. 

" I wonder," said Lady Judith, " what is to 
become of Sophy Cereseau." 

" Marry, I hope. She is very useful to me ; 
but she must marry. I took her intending her 
to marry. I could not help taking her, my 
sister made so very bad a match after Mr. Cere- 
seau's death. And then the property which 
would have come to him went to a male heir, 
and Sophy suffered for being a daughter. She 
has nothing till her mother dies, and then only 
what may bring in a hundred a year. She very 
nearly married Mr. Luxton last year. I thought 
it quite a settled thing ; but he became heir to 
that fine Yorkshire property, by the death of 
those cousins — Sir James's two boys ; and the 
other brother's son — the orphan. You remem- 
ber. After that Mr. Luxton thought he would 
marry Liza, Lady Mary Cleverleigh's daugh- 
ter." 
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" Is he engaged to her I" * 

" Oh yes ; but secretly, at present. Their es- 
tates join ; she will have a splendid fortune, and 
it was all made up the other day, before she 
came of age." 

" Dear me 1 did Sophy feel it 1 She is a nice 
girl, very quiet." 

" Ah, thdt quieted her." 

" But it is always a disadvantage to a girl to 
be anywhere out of her mother's house. It 
makes her a sort of dependent." 

" Which is the truth. But she is useful to 
me, and pleasant to both of us ; and she likes 
luxury. As to living with my sister, how could 
she ? Laura's husband is a city man, with girls 
by a former marriage ; and three little boy 
Vellacombs, by my sister. They live well, un- 
commonly well, and she declares she likes her 
life. I go to see her, and I find her immersed in 
household affaire, rusty and dusty in a back 
parlour full of cupboards, and as many books 
and bills, and red-taped parcels of paper on the 

k2 
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table, as if she had been a lawyer's clerk." 

Lady Judith laughed. " What is it all about?" 
she asked. 

" House affairs — town house — country house ; 
the servants and stable accounts ; the accounts 
for the children ; correspondence as to charities 
for her husband; as to Dorcas societies and 
mothers' meetings for herself. I wonder how 
she can do it." 

" And does she like it t" 

^* She says it is all charming. There is no 
trouble in buying and paying, and being bounti- 
ful and being begged o^ if you have only the 
money,- she says. It is all money — ^money — 
money. *Take twenty pounds to Sophy. I 
like my life and my husband ; and I love his 
children as I love my own. If you coidd know 
how I wantedj actually wanted^ when poor Mr. 
Cereseau was alive. It cured me of gentUity.' 
That is almost word for word what she says." 

"And were they so poor?" 

"They had a very small income. But he 
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would have succeeded to a good property had 
he lived." 

" I remember an old German saying, which 
advises people never to wait on other people's 
dying. * You will have something to bite when 
your teeth are all gone/ it says. I think Mr. 
Cereseau's death mi:lst have been a good thing, 
and that Mrs. Vellacoomb may not be far wrong. 
But I am sorry about Sophy and her lost lover. 
I had never heard of it." 

" And pray do not mention it. Nothing hurts 
a girl so much as that kind of story. I am 
not aware whether or not the Cleverleighs know. 
They told me about Liza, for we have been 
friends all our lives, and I never said a word ; 
but James Luxton behaved very ill. He knows 
the Vellacoombs, and he used to go there during 
Sophy's visits to them. She spends some time 
every year with her mother ; and Lord Dynham 
was very civil to him. Then the two cousins 
were killed, poor youths, and the other boy 
died; and he drew off. Just that — he said 
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notbiBg— just drew o£ Theiiy when Sir James 
lost his son, yoo know, there was the title also 
in the fntore. In &ct, all the Lnxton property 
luiezpectedlj centred in Sophy^s lover, and he 
drew cffT 

*^I would many Sophy this season if I conld," 
said Lady Jndith. 

** Yes, yes ; well, perhaps we may. Bnt what 
is to become of Letty? She is very hand- 
some." 

*^ I think so. Bnt you know all about this 
entail r 

** Of course. But Mr. Drake is rich.** 

'* Well, rich enough, perhaps. But Letty^s 
education has been peculiar. Her &ther^s doing. 
Perhaps she may spend her life in discovering 
if there be any truth in the old couplet that 
declares, 

* When house and lands are gone and spent. 
Then learning is most excellent;' ^ 

and Lady Judith laughed. 
Lady Dynham might tell as much as she 
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pleased ; but Lady Judith did not follow that 
example. She had heard a great deal, aud 
told nothing, which, notwithstanding all their 
plain-speaking, was not unfrequently found to . 
be the case after one of these family talks. 
Still, Lady Dynham had got at some facts 
which were very seriously interesting to her ; 
she had learnt that Alice was free, and that 
there was not anything to dread from Hugo. 
She had had many fears and tremblings over 
that possibility, and she felt quite sure that if 
Alice liked Hugo, she was not one to be attract- 
ed from any honest liking by anything Lord 
Belton could offer her. She had told Sophy 
Cereseau's love-story, and for that she was half 
sorry. She had nearly, or quite, she could not 
remember which, promised to keep it a secret, 
and a secret it had been till that morning. But 
" confidence begets confidence." And " we are 
going away in a few days," said Lady Dynham, 
reconciling her conscience to the breaking ot 
her word. 
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While she ^as thus meditating, Ladj Judith 
began again about the Cleverleighs. 

"They lived once at her place — ^Lerrens, 
near Marsland. It belongs to them now. When 
Mr. Cleverleigh became his father's heir, they 
went into Yorkshire. How far are they from 
that place of yours ?" 

" About thirty miles off. Of course you know 
them. Liza was to have been presented this 
spring ; but her mother is an invalid. I offered, 
but they seemed inclined to postpone it till her 
marriage. That was how I got to know of the 
engagement. It is not known to anybody — not 
even to Sir James, who is a charming man, I 
know. But his nephew behaved so ill ; and I 
feel sure that he has never said a word to the 
Cleverleighs about Sophy. Of course if he had, 
they could never have told me of Liza." So 
Sophy's secret got told again. 

" Mr. Luxton's uncle. Sir James, is a very de- 
lightful man," said Lady Judith. " It gives me 
a new interest in Sophy to hear of her trouble 
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with that nephew. I knew Sir James as a girl. 
He has been here. He was here in the worst 
trouble that ever befell me." 

" Ah, he has lost his own sons, now," sighed 
Lady Dynham ; " but he is very civil to tiiat 
nephew, and talks of him as his heir. People 
fancied that Sir Harry Goodman had secured 
Liza for that handsome son of his, Freddy ; as 
everybody calls him. It's a terrible loss to 
spare a son to India. He went quite as a boy. 
They told me how kind the Penwarnes had been 
to him there." 

" I like Sophy," i^aid Lady Judith, returning 
to the part of the story that interested her. 
^' She has been a pleasant, obliging guest, and 
she has been contented here." 

" It was quite a blessing to her to come. She 
wanted to go where nobody knew." 

" Of course nobody knows," said Lady Judith, 
with a smile. ^' But she has been contented. 
Letty is not always very cheerful." 

'* Indeed, Sophy has been perfectly happy. 
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It has done her great good. She is a dear girl, 
moot usefiil, I'm sure, but I should be so glad to 
see her married." 

"You don't go to town very early ever, I 
think." 

"No. Lord Dynham goes. He must — the 
House, you know. But he goes as little as he 
can till I am therfe. The expense is great, and 
having no daughters, and I really like the 
country, and a little later one sees everybody, 
and one can get off to some sea-place, or the 
Continent, before the shooting; perpetually mov- 
ing about is so unsatisfactory — ^but we have so 
much enjoyed ourselves in this beautiful place. 
I wonder you can bear to leave it." 

"It is a very beautiful place," said Lady 
Judith, complacently. " But we spend the 
winters in town generally. It suits both Peter 
and myself, v And I can't do without London in 
the season either, I am afraid. Of course you 
will have Sophy with you in town ?" 

" She says she would rather not go out much. 
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Her mother claims her for a few weeks ; but if 
we go abroad I shall want her. I can hardly 
tell how it will be managed just at present. 
We give our yearly ball at Dynely in Septem- 
ber, as usual, and must get back for that. I 
want to spend the winter there.'* 

" I like Dynely ; it is in one of the best parts 
of England — ^I always think that Gloucester- 
shire combines so much. And to be quite frank, 
I don't like your Yorkshire place. I should let 
it." 

" Oh, but Lord Dynham being Yorkshire by 
his mother inherits the infatuation. He likes 
moors and crags, and Yorkshire hunting, and 
grouse — and everything else that is Yorkshire. 
But of course Dynely is horned 

** I hate stones," said Lady Judith. " But 
whenever Sophy can be spared I should like to 
have her on a visit ; here, or in London — any- 
where ; I like her gentle ways." 

" Thank you. You would do her good. We 
can't leave her at Dynely by herself. My sister 
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wrote to me to fix for Sophy going with her to 
the sea, but I said Sophy had had the sea here, 
and that that would be enough." 

" Mrs. Veiiacoomb, then, is not tied to her 
cupboards and her rusty and dusty state." 

"Oh dear, no. It is only in her business 
hours that she is so seen. She is as saving on 
herself as if she had not ten pounds a year for 
clothes, and she manages for her husband as if 
he were a prince. I suspect he seldom sees her 
as I do. You know Laura never had even a 
woman's natural love of display, and yet she 
had good taste, and was devoted to comforts. 
She was always rather an oddity, if you remem- 
ber. They have a house at Seacombe; she 
likes sending the children there, and getting off 
Mr. Veiiacoomb at all sorts of unrecognized 
times for the refreshment of firesh air. She 
manages it all. It is a pretty spot, all cottagy, 
with lavender and sweet brier in the summer, 
and with a sea-breezy scent all over everything, 
and not a bit of grandeur about it ; pink chintz 
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and white muslius, and all her red-tape parcels 
and books, and letters go with her ; she has 
always a pen in her hand, I think, and I really 
believe her husband worships her — ^but such a 

life r 

Again Lady Judith gave one of her short 
low laughs. " What a slave to good works !" 

No one could have told her real feeling, 
either from her manner or her words. Perhaps 
she had at last learnt to laugh all things to 
scorn — ^nobody knew. But she went on speak- 
ing, and in a more natural tone she said, « I 
suppose it is impossible to keep some women 

from good works, if the power can be grasped 

» 

for doing them. It is well that it should be so. 
Mrs. Vellacoomb is happy now ; and yet when 
she was Mr. Cereseau's wife she was not happy. 
She had then one thing to practise in her life — 
self-denial ; it was clear to everybody that she 
oould not do it without that crying aloud which 
revealed the suffering. So . Mr. Cereseau died, 
and she married the merchant, and fell violently 
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in love with him ; and now of her own choice 
sits in a back parlour, and keeps accounts, and 
is rusty and dusty — the best of wives and mo- 
thers, and in excellent spirits. But she is re- 
spectable, and has power. I suppose that is 
what we all like, power and respectability ; the 
power to buy gold and diamonds, and then we 
are found to prefer alluminium bronze, and a 
bit of crystal, and take a comfortable stand 
upon our own respectability." 

" Well, I don't know," said Lady Dynham, 
who scarcely understood Lady Judith's general- 
izing. "I always thought Laura odd. And 
yet she wanted to be great, always, and to have 
a position ; and she would never have married 
Mr. Cereseau but for the wealth to which he was 
heir. But it is very difficult, and always has 
been, as far as I know, to be great in any 
way." 

" You are quite wrong," said Lady Judith, 
rising up ; " it is not very hard to achieve great- 
ness ; any woman can secure some sort of 
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greatness if she have courage, or perhaps im- 
pudence, which may do as well ; but the really 
hard thing to attain is respectability. I am 
quite sure that Mrs. Vellacoomb is in the right, 
and happier than either of us. And be sure that 
you bring Sophy to town, and send her to see 
me. I i^hall call on the Cleverleighs ; I have 
not seen them for years. I like Sophy very 
much; she has been a most agreeable guest. 

And oh, look I There they come, toiling up 

the zig-zag from the beach to the point there. 
Do you see — three men and two girls ? It must 
be them. Are you inclined to go and meet 
them r 

So the two ladies finished their gossip, and 
ended their last words ; and soon Lady Judith 
might have been seen walking back with her 
hand on Sophy's arm. 

When they got to the house Lady Judith 
looked at Letty. " Child, how pale you are I 
You are so imprudent. You go too much into 
the Sim. Mr. Drake, do look at Letty I" 
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Lady Judith spoke coldly, almost angrily, 
Letty stumbled against her father, and fainted 
away in his arms. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



LIFE OR DEATH. 



The history of our lives, when written by oniselyeB, is 
always profoundly affecting. — Hotel du Petit St. Jean. 

rpHE next day Letty was very ill. She had 
-*- always had perfect health, and to have her 
alarmingly ill was something that seemed to 
shake the life in every one around her. And 
then, too, it "\yas despair — ^it was incomprehen- 
sible. Why should it happen, and what could 
any one do I 

Of course the doctor came. It was very mys- 
terious ; it was over-fatigue, and the brain had 
been over-taxed ; it was exposure to the sun ; 
it was that morning in the boat ; it was the 
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toiling up the cliff, and it was eating no break- 
fast ; and it was all Mr. Drake's fault. 

" Of course it was his fault. He never made 
any allowances for Letty. He always worked 
her head and hands up to their utmost possi- 
bility. Those pamphlets on the currency — 
which had actually got him the offer of a seat 
in Parliament, which of course he had refiised, 
as he always did refiise everything that was 
worth having — ^had been spoken by him as he 
walked up and down the room, and Letty had 
written them from such dictation. And then it 
was not English only, but Greek and Latin ; 
and as to German, it was a mercy that she had 
learnt it as she learnt English, or she must have 
died of it. And Mr. Drake may well thank his 
stars for a daughter — a son certainly would 
have been no use to him. He was incapable of 
thinHng of any one but himself." 

In spite of all the restraint that Lady Judith 
really did put upon herself, these statements 
would be poured forth ; and that Peter Drake 
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was simply idiotic when sickness was in the 
house was so perfectly true, that the current of 
surrounding opinion went against him, and in 
silent misery he shut himself up from his guests, 
only creeping into his child's room to look at 
her when she dozed, and there, by her bedside, 
he of course found Miss Teague. Lady Judith 
had sent for her. 

" Thank you — thank you," Lady Judith had 
said, holding out both hands gratefully on her 
arrival. " You have had to do with them all 
from the beginning. She is horribly ill— and 
oh I don't talk to me of Mr. Drake I You know 
very well he is the most self-sufficient man that 
ever was born — oh 1 yes, you know, and you 
look so guilty. If you make me laugh for a 
single instant, I — even I — ^may have an hysteric; 
but so it is, and what he was as a youth he still 

is — as it was in the beginning Alas I alas 1 

But self-sufficiency is inefficiency — cause and 
effect, a you can't nurse Letty back to life, no 
one can. I never was good at nursing, and 

l2 
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Letty does not love me." Miss Teague looked 
scared. Lady Judith kissed her. " Go now/' 
she said, with the tears running down her face 
— " go now, and do your best. Heaven alone 
can help a woman whose life is sacrificed to a 
man like Peter Drake I" 

It was exactly Miss Teague's opinion, but it 
was terrible to hear the truth from Lady Ju- 
dith's lips. " It is enough to make one mad to 
lose everything," said the poor lady. 

After the &st confiision of the sudden dan- 
ger of death into which Letty Drake had fallen, 
there came to the guests in that house a mo- 
ment of standing still, as it were, and of asking 
— " What shall we do ?" 

Without coming to any very exact answer. 
Lady Dynham began the business of packing 
up as speedily as could be managed. " There 
can be no more dinner-parties, no more going 
from home ; we can get ready for departure, 
and then, if anything should happen " 

If anything should happen 1 It is such a 
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convenient phrase, and it had now come to the 
fact that it could be applied most appropriately 
to poor Letty's case. So the Dynhams remain- 
ed, but in readiness for what might occm: — ^life 
or death ; it was a narrow choice, but for many 
days no human intelligence could declare which 
thing it was to be. 

When Lady Judith found that the Dynhams 
considered it necessary to be prepared for a 
sudden departure, she spoke out fearlessly. 

" Don't go — don't, I beseech you, make any 
arrangements to oblige you to go. You can 
see how it is ; if Lord Dynham went, Peter 
would have no one to speak to. A silent life 
is bad for everybody. No people know that 
truth more perfectly than those who have had 
to experience it. For goodness sake, stay 1 It 
is all very well to be ready to go, only don't 
go — that's all." 

Then Lady Dynham promised to remain to 
the end of that three weeks that had been talk- 
ed about, and, "We shall get up to town in 
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June, you know," she said to her solemn-look- 
ing spouse, with one of her most tranquil 
smiles. 

Lord Dynham was really a comfort to Mr. 
Drake, and Lady Judith was quite right when 
she said it was good for Peter to have some 
one to speak to. She knew, by a woman's in- 
tuitive sense of what must be, which is quicker, 
and very often truer than reasoning, that if 
they were left alone, the silence, and the suffer- 
ing, of which they could not speak, would widen 
the separation between them ; and Lady Judith, 
to do her justice, did not wish that. 

She could not trust herself not to blame Mr. 
Drake ; she could not trust Mr. Drake to take 
her hard words gently. Things, as they were 
now between them, were decent and respect- 
able, and it had been a respectability very hard 
to gain. The presence of other people would 
prevent discord, and jahe exerted herself to keep 
the Dynhams, and to make the house as plea- 
sant as it could be. She thanked them honest- 
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ly, and they were surprised into being her 
Mends — ^pleased, too, at the new consequence 
that their position as comforters seemed to give 
to them. Nothing half as kind or as cousinly 
had ever been experienced at Trederrick before, 
and they both found themselves feeling and 
saying that they were very glad to stay. 

Every morning Lord Belton went up the 
crag-path with news as to how Letty had 
passed the night. 

Every afternoon they came down from 
Coombe to know as to the progress made in 
the day. 

Sophy Cereseau was as useM as if she had 
inherited her mother's talent for doing all man- 
ner of good ; and when Letty's delirious head 
grew still, and her eyes once more wore the 
habitual look of peace, Miss Teague wondered 
as to whether those hours of deadly fear had 
not brought blessings with them which it might 
take all life to count. 

Good old Sir Harry had come over again and 
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again from Marsland, to hear with his own ears, 
he said, the truth about Peter's child. Mrs. Car- 
teray had had pleasant welcomes, and been in- 
dulged in long talks about her hero and step- 
son. 

The great Gregsham will case was coming 
on immediately. It was complicated with a 
run-away match, apd a death that could not be 
proved — ^with a possible claimant if a marriage 
register could be fotrnd, and an obstinately ex- 
pectant heir-at-law ; and, after all, and above all, 
it was not clear whether Miss Gregsham — for it 
was a woman's will, of course — had had any 
right to dispose of this enormous property at 
all. This one final trial was certainly to decide 
everything, and the whole legal world, and 
every Gregsham to the furthest generation, was 
waiting on Cecil Carteray's speech. 

That seemed to be the state of things. Mr. 
Drake listened with interest, Lord Dynham with 
the politest attention, and Lord Belton declared 
that to be in such a place, and to be found equal 
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to such a charge, was something worth Kving for, 

"It is workl" exclaimed the young man. 
" Work 1 After all, work is a famous thing !" 

" Don't mistake vanity for industry, please, 
Lord Belton/' says Miss Teague. " I am afraid 
you are feeling as if you could be proud." 

She smiles very pleasantly on this young man 
whom she likes, and he comes to her and sits 
beside her. " Do you know, if I had anything 
to do, I think that I could do it," he says. 

" How very dreadful 1" 
. "Whatisdreadfdir 

" Your ignorance." 

"Are you joking? I so seldom get a talk 
with you ; and yet I am hearing of you per- 
petually." 

" Because I have done what I had to do, I 
suppose. In a very bungling way often enough ; 
but when one tries, somehow one succeeds, I 
think." 

"But that does not explain what you are 
pleased to call my ignorance." 
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" I think it does. You have something to do, 
and have not, at more than twenty-one years of 
age, found out what it is." 

" I have to live." 

" Which means eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
walking. You certainly do all that." 

"And to marry." 

Miss Teague opened her eyes very wide. " It 
is such an opportune moment for a proposal, I 
can only regret that I am not the happy lady. 
No doubt your ignorance extends also to that 
point of your destiny 1" 

"Alice Penwarne," said Lord Belton, in a 
very low voice. " Will you tell me if she is 
engaged to Hugo 1 I do not ask it idly. I want 
to know. I can't ask anyone but you ; and I 
have wanted to ask you several days." 

"That is a long time," said Miss Teague. 
" There is no engagement — no captivity to any- 
body. Lord Belton, she is three years younger 
than you ^" 

" Ten years younger, I should say," he said, 
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smiling. " I know you are going to say that 
her life, and all she has seen, has made her 
older than her years ; but whatever may be the 
case, I feel old enough to take my place in her 
life, and I will do it if I can. Now let us listen 
to Mrs. Carteray. I am so much obliged to old 
Miss Gregsham for her stupid will. I should 
never have said this to you but for her." 

"And what good has speaking to me done 
you I" 

"How can you ask? It has added fact to 
feeling." 

Then he walked away, and Miss Teague 
thought she liked him very much. 

" What have you been saying to Miss Teague, 
sir!" said old Sir Harry. " You have made her 
eyes bright, and rouged her cheeks. Here she 
comes. You are on trial — speak." 

" We have talked of work. I was envying 
Mr. Carteray." 

** Ah 1 yes." Sir Harry looked well pleased. 

"And Miss Teague says that, if I were in his 
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place, my vanity and ignorance would be the 
ruin of me." 

"Quite right, Miss Teaguel" And the old 
man laughed merrily. " Keep these young boys 
in order." 

But Miss Teague had ceased to think Lord 
Belton a boy ; and she had nothing to say in 
answer to old Sir Harry. 

She went back to Letty with messages from 
her friend ; she told her about Cecil Carteray. 

Letty was lying on a sofa near the window, 
where a thick blind shaded her from both sun 
and light. She lay so much in the shade, that 
the slight nervous twitching of the face, when 
Cecil's name was mentioned, could not be seen. 
Letty listened with her eyes closed, and her 
thin hands clasped patiently underneath her 
cashmere shawl. 

" Does it tire you to be told these things ?" 
asked Miss Teague, with her gentle voice. 

" I want to hear," gasped the girl, with voice- 
less lips. Then she was told all that was as yet 
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known ; and she thanked Miss league softly. 

" Will you try to sleep ?" 

" Yes. I can sleep now." And so she was 
left, and she did sleep, dropping, as it were, 
into a trance of prayer and patience, which 
ended in the peace of a child-like slumber. 

In this way, in the midst of a great tran- 
quillity, Letty got better — well enough for the 
doctor to leave her to Miss Teague's care ; and 
to the continued quietness which was declared 
to be absolutely necessary to her restoration. 

"How long have I been ill?" she asked one 
day ; and she was told that it was almost three 
weeks since the day of her fainting in the hall. 
" How kind everybody has been 1 How much 
illness teaches us of other people's goodness. 
How good Sophy is 1" 

Yes, Sophy had been very good. Through 
all that terrible time of fear, when neither 
father nor mother could be of any use, Sophy 
had waited on Miss Teague, and shared in all 
her labours. She had been so quick, kind, and 
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clever — bo much more intelligent than any 
servant not infitructed in the mysteries of sick 
nursing could have been, that everybody was 
grateiul to her ; and there had been a general 
feeling in the house that not even the all-suffi- 
cient Miss Teague could have done without 
Miss Cereseau. 

Lady Judith felt it as much as anyone. She 
thanked her in words which were not many, 
but which meant a great deal. " We shall get 
to London some time, I suppose. Letty is to 
be left at Coombe. We may not be away very 
long ; but let me see you — see as much of you 
as possible in town, Sophy. Promise me that." 
And Sophy promised, and felt that she had 
ceased to be afraid of Lady Judith ; and that 
she was never again going to be dumb in the 
presence of Mr. Drake. 

Still, Letty was kept upstairs, in cool rooms, 
with the sun kept out, and in great quietness. 
Still the doctor said that, in her continued state 
of weakness, there was danger of a relapse, if 
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any kind of impnidence was committed; and 
still Lord Belton went up the crag-path to carry 
the morning news to Coombe. 

Still letters were flying all over the country 
to one friend and another, with Letty's state 
and condition as a principal topic. Eveiybody 
was talking, or writing, or thinking of that 
beautiful, educated, talented, wonderful Miss 
Drake, who had been out in a boat most impru- 
dently, and walked up a steep cliff-side in a 
broiling June day, and nearly died of a sun- 
stroke ; and Mrs. Carteray wrote every week to 
Cecil. 

He was fond of a clever woman's letter- 
writing, and he enjoyed hers ; and she told him 
how imprudent Letty had been, and how the 
fatigue had been so great, and the effect of the 
sun so tremendous, that she had only had power 
just to reach the house, when she was struck 
down in the hall. " All this happened the day 
after you left us," said Mrs. Carteray, in her first 
letter. 
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Week after week the accounts went to Lon- 

r 

don ; the second week she was obliged to say 
that Letty remained in great danger. The 
head was affected somehow— the prostration 
complete ; Mr. Drake in perfect misery ; and 
Lady Judith quite a changed woman to her 
neighbours. ** Almost as pleasant to ihem^ for a 
wonder, as she has chosen always to be to yow," 
she could not help adding, just to make Cecil 
smile. And then she went on, "Most unex- 
pectedly, but not to any one's surprise, I sup- 
pose, if all I hear is true. Captain Penwame 
arrived yesterday at Coombe. He came of course 
on Letty's account. And another thing that 
has come to light is that every bit of the unen- 
tailed property has been for several years mort- 
gaged up to its utmost value, so that if this 
expected marriage between Hugo and Letty 
does not come off — only everybody says it will 
— ^poor Letty will be left on her father's death a 
mere dependent on her mother, whose jointure 
is well secured somehow. Of course Eleanor 
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thinks she had better die if she does not marry, 
than suffer that ; but in justice to Lady Judith 
I must add that Eleanor has been to Trederrick 
several times, and has not gone through any 
kind of annihilation, either by torturing words or 
scathing smiles. And now for myself. I had bet- 
ter say that I suppose I could not write quite in 
this way if our afternoon account of Letty had 
not been an improved one. Sophy Cereseau 
has turned out quite a treasure, and of course 
no one could have done without Miss Teague." 

« 

What kind of a man that was who received 
these letters it would be difficujt to say. 

Cecil Carteray always read them most atten- 
tively ; and when he read them he was always 
alone. These letters would come sometimes 
when he was immersed in papers and reading. 
Then he would rise up quietly, and put the let- 
ters under lock and key till the work of the day 
was done ; at which time he would take them 
again into his hands and read them over once, 
never more than once, but once with slowness 

VOL. II. M 
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and thoaghtfal deliberation, before he held them 
to a lighted taper and reduced every scrap to 
ashes. 

If Letty wished her short period of perfect 
joy to become as though it had never been, if 
she wasted weary moments in wishing for the im- 
possible, he too wished it with self-pity as deep 
and equally loaded with regret. But she, in 
her weakness, could not slay her past ; it lived 
and poisoned her present, and drew tears from 
her tortured memory. He simply had made up 
his mind to live his life, and not try to strive 
with fate. He pitied the Cecil Carteray of a few 
weeks back, but never gave a sigh to the man he 
had become. All he knew was that his mind was 
made up. He was not only not going to marry 
Letty, but he had ceased to wish to marry her. 
A great career was before him. Once he had 
striven for success for her sake, and when it 
came it was for her that he was glad ; now he 
would have success for its own sake, and such suc- 
cess as was before him was worth having. A man 
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had to live; it would be pleasantest to live 
among the plaudits of his fellow-men, reaping 
the harvest of golden gains. So he burnt his 
letters, and walked out to refresh himself for his 
next day's work. 

So it was with Cecil when Letty was asking 
Miss Teague, "How long is it? How long 
since I was taken ill ?" 

They were alone now at Trederrick, and 
Hugo had been allowed to see Letty twice. 
She used to be carried into her mother's boudoir, 
and then the Coombe relatives had been allowed 
to see her. She had seen Hugo twice, with only 
Miss Teague in attendance ; and Hugo^ to amuse 
her, had talked of the great Gregsham will case, 
and Cecil Carteray. 

" Does it tire you I" '* Do you like to hear 
about it?" they had asked her ; and her gentle 
answer came to both always the same, " Yes ; 
very much." 

After he was gone she would have her couch 
moved to where she could look out on the after- 

M 2 
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noon sunlight gilding the great cliffs, and see 
the sleepysea and the rocking boats of the village 
fishermen. She looked over the high elm tops, 
and between the masses of green which their 
grouping made to the little bay on whose 
sandy bank Miss Teague so loved to sit, and 
think of the footsteps that come into our lives 
and go out of them. Letty had heard her fanci- 
ful chat, and the remembrance of things she had 
said came back to her now ; and with the ebb 
and flow of thought there came that thought 
which she had determined, very often to drive 
away forever — thethought thatCecil might come 
back. 

Now surely there is nothing more dreadful 
than the cry, the wail of Hope. He will return, 
I know he will I Poor heart I If its secret 
is known, then every other heart knows 
better. But how long belief holds on 1 How 
long Hope lives, feeding on itself! When it 
dies it is generally suddenly, because some event 

occurs which comes like a blow and declares \ 

I 
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the truth. The blow falls on heart and head, 
and then people say, What is the matter ? She 
knew it ever so long ago I 

But it was not to be quite in this way with 
Letty. She suflFered the sorrows of hope but a 
little time. Another month passed. Six weeks. 
Then the papers were full of the great case, and 
Cecil Carteray had won his cause. His step- 
mother came to Trederrick to hear his praises ; 
and Mr. Drake and Lady Judith made their con- 
gratulation. Everybody talked of him. Every- 
body was vext that he had not come down to 
be looked at again. It vext Mrs. Carteray; 
but he had joined a charming party. He wrote 
of nothing but the Rhine. 

One of his letters to Mrs. Carteray had been 
brought by her to Letty to read. It contained 
marginal illustrations of the contents. But 
Letty would not look. It dropped from her 
couch to the ^ound, and Mrs. Carteray picked 
it up again. 

Then some words went to Cecil as to Letty's 
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listlessness. She could not even be interested 
in him — their hero. But she was going to stay 
at Coorabe. The Drakes had given her up to 
Mrs. Penwarne, who seemed delighted to have 
charge of her. It was supposed to be quite a 
settled thing, therefore, between her and Hugo. 
But nothing could be said of course till she was 
recovered. She had been so dreadfully ill. 

That letter Cecil Carteray destroyed by fire, 
as he had destroyed the others, with slow and 
sure deliberation and care. 

And Letty went to Coombe, and she took no 
hope with her. Hope was dead of exhaustion. 
And the world was empty. 

Oh I the emptiness of a world when a girl's 
love has gone away from her. No one living 
on her smiles ; no man caring for her heart ; 
alone — alone — alone unto the end! 
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CHAPTER X. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

Clouds threaten — ^but a ray of light, 
And not of lightning, falls below. 

From the Arabic, 

SOMETIMES it Btrikes one aB a wonder that 
we have so little knowledge of ourselves. 

Seeing that self is a book which we never 
part from, and which is always at hand to study, 
is it not marvellous that we should know so 
little of the things to be revealed by it ? 

It would seem to be unwise, or perhaps to 
be absolute folly, to seek for self-knowledge from 
the young. 

Youth should know right from wrong ; youth 
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should be willing to repent of a wrong, and to 
determine to amend it, and to prefer right. But 
as to self-knowledge, it may generally be sum- 
med up in two exclamations—'* Oh ! I wish I 
hadn't !" and « I wish I had 1" 

And it is in this state of things that the great 
happiness of youth consists. For the young 
are happy because they are vague; and they 
are vague because they are young. 

Life lies before them with its work, its prizes, 
its evil, its good ; life is theiirs to do as they will 
with. Let it never be forgotten that life is with 
the young. The young have the power of 
choice, the ability, the strength, the time to 
work. They look across the great plain, and 
say, Which way ? Where shall we go ? What 
shall we do ? 

When people are old enough to make up their 
minds as to what is to be, to them, good ; when 
they have determined, then strife comes. They 
are fighting for something. Repose is gone. 
The glorious sense of power unused, strength 
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uninjured, and the freedom of an unconquered 
will, is no more. Anxiety is come; they are 
growing old. Alas ! how many of us know it. 
Is not Ignorance the life of youth, because it is 
the food of Hope? — and are not Knowledge and 
Experience always grey-headed ? 

Mr. Drake and Lady Judith had left Treder- 
rick, and Letty was at Coombe; but many 
things had happened before the month of June 
had counted out its thirty days, and some of 
them must be told. 

Letty had had to be very carefully prepared 
for her removal, and she had stayed at Treder- 
rick under Miss Teague's charge at her own de- 
sire, for three or four days after the departure 
of her parents. Their going had been fixed by 
the occurrence of a scientific meeting, at which 
her fether was expected to be present, and Letty 
had said, " Leave me here. I shall like the 
peace of the empty house for a few days. Then, 
some cool afternoon, I can be driven to Coombe 
and find rest there till you come back. Give 
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me my own way, please ; Miss Teague will take 
care of me.** 

Her father was glad to go, quite convinced 

tViat foT MiHU Tp-ao^nA to taIrA rinRflARRinn of hifl 

child was the greatest good that could befall 
her ; and Lady Judi.th was drearily sensible that 
she had nothing to do at home, and that the 
best arrangement possible was the very natural 
one of departing in the same carriage with her 
husband. 

But before this departure which left Letty at 
rest, there had been other things in their lives — 
the departure of the Dynham family, and, before 
that, the return of Hugo to Coombe. He had 
come, as has been said, on hearing of Letty's 
illness, from a feeling of true sympathy. Mrs. 
Penwarne had written to him when Letty was 
at the terrible danger point, and he had come 
down the very next day. A letter telling of 
his intention had reached Coombe at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and Hugo had entered 
the house at seven in the evening. 
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" Somehow," he said, " I could not stand being 
away. I am come just because I liked to come. 
I know I can't be any good to anybody. But as 
the music was all out of time, and the dancing 
a bore — and as, I declare, I actually could not 
eat my dinner, I thought I would just come 
back. Of all things on earth, you know, I hate 
waiting for the post. And that was just it ; 
you know I should have been waiting for the 
post all dayj' And Hugo looked aggrieved, 
and as if he was much to be pitied. 

The man was welcome at Coombe. That 
was the simple truth ; and he was welcome at 
Trederrick, too, where he had spent many 
mornings before he was allowed to see Letty. 

The morning after he got to Coombe, he was 
standing in his usual way on that lawn from 
which the crag^path descended — but not, as in 
old times, with Alice; she was sitting in the 
morning room close by the open window. 

*'Here is Belton — he has come up by the 
crags," said Hugo to her. 
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A thrill went through Alice's nerves. In the 
first place, this was the only time Hugo had 
been alone with her, and spoken to her in the 
old voice, since the morning on the bridge ; and 
the familiar, unconstrained tone shot through 
her brain. She could not tell whether the sen- 
sation was pleasure or pain ; she had not time 
to consider the question ; she could answer — 
" Lord Belton brings us daily news of Letty ;" 
and then she walked out and across the lawn 
to meet him. Hugo walked quite naturally by 
her side. 

"They hope she is better. She has been 
watched all night. Mr. Morrington — " he was 
a very clever man, a surgeon in extensive prac- 
tice, the son of that doctor who had long ago 
asked Miss Teague to be his wife — " Mr. Mor- 
rington says the whole aspect of affairs is 
favourable at present. But it is a mysterious 
sort of illness, and he has said so. I have left 
him in confidential talk with Miss Teague, who 
is about the greatest blessing you have here, I 
should say." 
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" That is a Penwarne belief," said Alice, smil- 
ing. She looked at Hugo. He was looking at 
Lord Belton — the slim, handsome youth rub- 
bing the rich coloured curls from his white fore- 
head. A thought came into Hugo's head at 
that moment, but he did not show it in his face. 
"Ta'ke care," he said, "you will fall in love 
with Miss Teague, if you don't. I did, at eight 
years old, and my case has been desperate ever 
since." 

Lord Belton blushed up to his eye-brows. 
Hugo's calm eyes saw it all. "I think I'm 
proof," said the youth. 

" At any rate, you are warned. But I am 
going to her. I could not be here an hour 
longer without seeking an interview." 

Hugo walked away and left Lord Belton and 
Alice together, and Alice felt another thrill run 
through her brain. Once he would not have 
gone. But why should he not go ? She had 
examined herself, and said she liked to be free. 
She had been brought up in a captivity, sweet 
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and gentle, it is true, but still captivity ; and 
she had said that she liked to be free. The 
glory of youth lay in its power to choose. This 
power had come to her, endowing her not only 
with freedom, but strength. She was convinced 
that she enjoyed her womanhood. How should 
Hugo have power over her I " It is the strength 
of old habits of thought," said Alice, answering 
her inquiring head and trembling heart. "Peace ! 
— nonsense !" and she turned with a smile to 
Lord Belton. 

When Hugo reached Miss Teague's cottage, 
he found, to his joy, that she was At home. 

"I feared that I should not find you," he 
said. " You are only just come back from Tre- 
derrick, I know. Am I in the way ?" 

"No," she said, "I think you couldn't 
be." 

Then he told her how and why he had come 
back. " But she is really better, I find "— 
speaking of Letty — " I heard Belton's account 
just now." 
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" It will be a long time before she is strong. 
She is to come to Coombe." 

" I think Alice will marry Beltou," said Hugo 
very quickly. Miss Teague looked at him with 
wide-open eyes. There was a moment's si- 
lence ; then Hugo said, " Speak to me." 

" I am quite sure he admires her," she said, 
" but I know no more." 

There was again a silence, and this time it 
was broken by Miss Teague. " Of course you 
have given her up." 

'^ I never said so." 

" You said as much." 

" Never I I said that the love I had believed 
in was not there. I said my life was wasted. I 
asked, as I still ask, why, as she must have un- 
derstood it always — why she took • all for so 
long only to put me on proof at last. But I 
never said I had given her up. There is surely 
a difference between awaking from a dream, 
and founding a strong resolution upon an un- 
expected disappointment. 
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" Then you would now really marry Alice ?" 

*' If ghe loved rae, I would. I want her to 
love rae — that's what I want," said Hugo 
simply* 

*• I can't see why you should suppose that 
she would now prefer Lord Belton, however." 

"Bel ton's terms would be different. He 
would marry her because he loved her. He is a 
very good fellow, and he would make her an 
excellent husband. But, after all, though I 
began the subject^, I think I won't talk about it. 
Colonel Penwarne asked rae to speak to her 
again. But what I want is not got by persua- 
sion, so I left her and Belton on the lawn to- 
g-ether. Perhaps they are settling it." 

** Perhaps,"* echoed Miss Teague. ** Now come 
with me to the farm." 

Their talk was of oxen, and Mrs. Ferris was 
in her glory* Geraldine Graham lay in the 
shadow of the gable-end, enjoying the outer 
air« ^Yith a table by her side, on which rested 
her emaciated, transparent hand. Hugo had 
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always plenty to say to her, as well as to Mrs. 
Ferris; 

^^ And mirthful sayings, children of the place, 
That had no meaning half a league away," 

were ready on his lif)s. 

Mrs. Graham was reading a volume of Ten- 
nyson's, poems which he had given to her, and 
she began to thank him for it. 

^^ It is so pleasant to have the things one has 
felt put into sweet words for one. That is one 
of the diflFerences between the writer and the 
reader, I think. I know it ; he tells me what I 
know, gives the thought back, and adds to its 
preciousness. Little, simple things sometimes ; 
but it is so pleasant to have them stay with me. 
Now he calls the shadow ' that dim day,' and 
here I stand in it, partly made by the end of 
the house, and the great old honeysuckle 
branches that are pinned against it, and partly 
by that grand growing cedar the other side of 
the garden wall. It paints the outlines of its 
feathery top on the flat paving-slates of this 
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courtyard, and I watch the wind playing with 
them every day. I'm never tired of an odd 
thing like that — ^indeed, it rests me ; and from 
my open window, there in the gable^ 1 can hear 
the washing of the waves among the pebbles, 
and see the moonlight on the level sea : he says 
all those things too. Oh ! I thank you for your 
gift, Captain Penwarne. I wonder sometimes 
if people who have more enjoy their plenty as 
much as I do my one or two." 

" I won't answer for the world at large, but 
as for us at Coombe, I can tell you that we en- 
joy the sight of 

*' the rounded moon 
Thro* the tall oriel on the rolling sea,* 

as much as you do." 

" And, Captain," she said, in a changed voice 
— the gasping tone of such sickness unto death 
as she was suffering, " when I am gone you will 
think of Joe. He is to go to his uncle. And I 
have left you trustee, as you let me. He will 
have ftiU five hundred pounds ; and if you will 
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go on paying the insurance I begun, he will 
have over a thousand by the time he is twenty- 
one. Oh ! you have been to me just the power 
I was longing after. When you first came near 
me, and told me to trust you about the boy, you 
just changed the whole world around me. You 
have made it easy to die I Could I say more V 

She looked at him with her eyes raying grati- 
tude. He quickly promised her to fulfil her 
wishes. He gave a word of praise to Joe, and 
a«ked where he was. 

" Out with the men, about the pilchard seines," 
she said. " It is all work, manly work, know- 
ledge and useful knowledge. He is a boy to 
get on." 

" Yes ; I am sure of it." 

Mrs. Graham sank back, tired, and Hugo went 
to meet Mrs. Ferris and Miss Teague. 

" Now step in higher side," said Mrs. Ferris, 
on hospitable thoughts intent, and leading the 
way, **and take a bit of bread before you go. 
There's butter, this morning's butter, and morn- 

n2 
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ing's milk too — though evening's milk is always 
best, as you know ; but I should be bad at a 
dairy if I broke that cream for anybody ; and 
the Captain will drink a glass of cider, and FU 
make bold to say he never drinks better. I 
made that hogshead oiBT one tree three years 
ago. 

" It is excellent cider. And I think I never 
saw such bread." 

" Oh ! the bread is sure to be good. It was 
wetted with the rain that fell on Ascension Day. 
I catch it and keep it when heaven gives us the 
chance. And I have what will last till afker 
harvest, please the Lord," said Mrs. Ferris, reve- 
rently. " And I'd ever give you my best. Cap- 
tain Penwame, for you are one of the good old 
sort, and have brought blessings into this house, 
as you know — and as I know too ; and I make 
bold to thank you, though you are so quiet 
about it." 

"I drink your health, madam," said Hugo, 
gaily, " and if you give such cider as this before 
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luncheon, I shall have to avoid you, as dangerous 
company." 

" There ! Hear him 1" she cried. " Why, old 
Penwarne might have spoken it. It's a far time 
back ; but his jokes are told among us still. 
Why, the Colonel, of all the old Penwarnes, is 
the gravest." 

" And the greatest," said Hugo. 

*' And I like you for that, and know it's true. 
And let me tell you, young man, that the bring- 
ing up for the world of such an one as yourself 
is not the least of his glories." 

When the hospitalities were at an end, Miss 
Teague and Hugo walked away. He talked 
well, and cheerfully; and as they stood to- 
gether taking leave at her garden gate, she 
could not resist the temptation of saying, " You 
are not the least like the generally received idea 
of a disappointed man.'* 

He paused for a moment, and then said, '^ I 
am not very good at this sort of self-examina- 
tion. But I suppose that one must get into a 
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certain sort of atmosphere before the bud of our 
hopes can expand into the full flower. Now 
anything that destroyed the full flower would 
be bitterness and disappointment ; but that did 
not happen. All my life I have worn this rose- 
bud in my breast. When it was forbidden to 
expand — when it couldn't, because there was 
none of the sunshine reckoned upon, then there 
was surprise and injury. I felt very much in- 
jured, you know." 

" And now you have picked my best cloth-of- 
gold to pieces," said Miss Teague, smiling. 

" Yes ; I am very fond of flowers ; and fond 
of talking nonsense — at least, to you I And if 
you can't understand simple English, which I 
have already tried, I must attempt the allegori- 
cal ; and I have a right to a touch of the Eastern 
imagery." 

" Good morning," she said. But it is wonder- 
ful how much may be contained in common 
words. Hugo felt as if she had given Him a 
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blesRing. And he got back to Coombe in a 
very improved state of mind. 

The vague time of life was over with him, 
and possibly— possibly— it suddenly occurred to 
him, it might only be— as to Alice — because she 
was young. 
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Bnt were I joined to her, 
Then might we live together as one life, 
And reigning with one wiU in everything, 
Have power on this dark land to Ughten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it Uve. 

Tennyson. 

DAY after day passed on after Hugo's return 
to Coombe, bringing with every morning 
Lord Belton, with news of Letty. Thus things 
went on, till a certain afternoon, when Hugo and 
Colonel Penwame were away together, and Alice 
was sitting at the HoUyHseat alone. She heard, 
as before she had heard, some one advancing on 
the path below her. On which she rose up, and 
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with quick, practised steps, she reached the 
lawn, and went with speed across the grass 
•towards the open window, intending to get into 
the room. But Lord Belton was by her side 
before the reftige was reached ; and he entered 
the room with her. 

" I wish you had stayed at the HoUynseat. 
It would have been pleasanter there than 
here.'' 

"I had been there some time," she said; 
"and now I will tell my mother you are 
here." 

" In a moment," he said. " I should like to 
see her ; but I can't let you go till you have 
heard it." And he smiled, bravely looking her 
in the face in a way which made her tremble, 
for she felt, as she had often felt lately, that in 
truth she was weak, and that he — the youth 
she had begun with by treating as a boy — was 
very strong. He was indeed strong in his great 
sincerity and truth, and he now said, " I •want 
to hear something very pleasant from you — the 
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thickened round her ; and yet her only sin was 
youth. 

She felt the awkwardness of the moment 
acutely; yet she was speechless — ^like one in- 
capable. Vexed, too, and angry with herself 
because she could not keep the present good 
from mixing with the mistaken past. Perhaps 
it had been left to that moment, and to the light 
of that experience, to convince her that her past 
was indeed mistaken ; that she had loved Hugo, 
and had trifled with herself. So silence was all 
that met Lord Belton ; and no other answer came 
to his brave words except the mute eloquence 
of two great tears. 

It was what people call a trying moment. 

" I could not have gone away without speak- 
ing to you. You did not expect that I should. 
You have known what was in my mind. You 
know how the thought that had quickly become 
the hope of my life grew in your presence. You 
knew what brought me to you every day " 

" Don't speak so, please." 
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" I am not wanting to trouble you. I only 
want you to understand that I have never pre- 
sumed on kindness. Every word more than 
common acquaintance required, every hour of 
intercourse more than might be allowed to our 
friendship, everything I permitted myself to 
say, or to accept, I determined to redeem by 
the words I have just said. I could not have 
gone away ^vithout speaking. We have been 
brought very near together. Our knowledge 
of each other has ripened very quickly — I can't 
repent speaking. But now shall we both be 
silent for a time ?" 

Alice remained so still, and so seemingly in- 
capable of utterance, that Lord Belton could 
only suggest this as the best arrangement for 
the moment. He was utterly puzzled, and 
could only think that Alice was ill. 

But the idea of silence roused her. That, 
certainly, would never do. She got up, and 
held fast by the table. She looked him in the 
face ; and to see his sweet open countenance so 
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charged with earnestness and dashed with a 
puzzled anxiety touched her, for she liked him 
very much. 

''Don't justify yourself. Forgive me for 
being so weak. I am not well to-day, I sup- 
pose. I am sure it is a great honour to a 
woman to be loved by so true-hearted a 
man ^" 

" Never mind that," he said, in his honest, 
hurrying, boyish way, which always made her 
smile. ** Say Yes." 

" I cannot say Yes. Oh I it is so hard I" she 
cried. 

" What is hard 1" he asked. 

" Tt is so hard to know that a man you like 
very much will one day put a question to you 
which gives no choice as to its reply but — All 
or nothing." 

He laughed. Actually he looked in her face 
and laughed. He thought that he had learnt a 
great deal by what she had said — he thought 
that she was irresolute. 
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"I will tell you what to say,** he replied 
smiliiigly, " what to say to me^ now.** 

She looked up with asking eyes. 

" Say No,*" he said. 

She was silent. 

" Say it when I tell you,*' he went on, as if 
she had been a baby ; and she with a changed 
voice obeyed him. 

" No," Bhe said with a gasp. 

He offered his hand. She took it, gazing at 
him wonderingly. 

" Good-bye, Alice. Do you remember my read- 
ing Genevieve — the first time I read aloud to you 
on the crag-path f We talked of changing No 
into Yes. Good-bye." And he went out by 
the open window and across the lawn, disappear- 
ing in a moment by the way he had come. 

Then Alice sat down, strangely troubled; 
and all she knew of herself seemed to be this — 
that she might marry Lord Belton if she pleased, 
and that she loved Hugo too well to marry any 
one else. It was enough to know, if not too 
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much. When her mother came into the room 
she told her only part of her discoveries. In 
answer to the alarmed, "My darling, what is 
the matter ?" she replied, " Oh, nothing — yes ; 
that is, mother, Lord Belton has been here ; 
but I can't — ^I can't — I don't think I can marry 
him." 

"An uncertain mind on that subject will 
never do," said Mrs. Penwarne, in a fright. 

" Oh, I said iVb," cried Alice. 

" And what did he say ?" 

" That he would try to turn No into Yes." 
And then Alice again broke down, and this 
time she finished her troubles on her mother's 
breast. 

When the grief was over, and it was afternoon, 
Mrs. Penwarne said gently, " Why did you cry, 
dear ?" 

" Because I was tired, vexed, bored, worn 
out I" 

" Worn out 1 With the love-making 1" 

" It is beginning to dawn on me that I am 
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marked out for tribulation, and that women are 
much to be pitied. Of course I knew it was 
coming, but I could not help it." 

^*A man has a right to speak." said Mrs. 
Penwame. " But don't let life go wrong with 
you." 

" When is life wrong ?" 

" When we make other people's lives go 
wrong ; when women gain love thoughtlessly, 
refuse carelessly, grow hard and unfeeling to- 
wards everybody." 

" It would be so delightful," said Alice with a 
sigh, " if we could always love everybody and 
admire each other fearlessly, up to the ftdl size 
of our hearts, and the whole strength of our 
judgment." 

" Why, yes," answered her mother, medita- 
tively ; " but that is just heaven above. You 
must have patience, my dear." 

" I think we must not talk about Lord Belton. 
I think we must not tell even my father. Be- 
cause — because — somehow, it is all nothing. He 
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asked for Yes, and I could not speak ; then he 
told me to say No, and I said it — ^saidit at last," 
said Alice, truthftilly. " Somehow, as I said, it 
is all nothing." 

" Let it stay so, then. 1 see no cause for any 
talking. My knowing is enough, and good for 
you." 

"Oh, very good I" 

" Let us walk to the pines." 

So they went up into the shade, and spoke 
of other things. 

The following day the Dynham party left 
Trederrick, and preparations began for the 
departure of Mr. Drake and Lady Judith. 

Letty lay in her room very peaceful, and in 
that state when it is felt to be both wise and 
pleasant to let life pass by. 

The danger in which this girl had been had 
created a great sympathy, and her father had 
never felt what the love of the poor meant till 
he was in danger of losing the love of his 
child. Even Lady Judith had come into har- 
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mony with surrounding souls, and had broken 
the hard, cruel, unsympathizing silence of her 
Kfe in this hour of fear. But, to be exactly 
true, it luust be said that the really poor had 
always admired Lady Judith. They called her 
a high lady ; but they had a certain sort of 
property in her, and they got glory out* of her 
costly clothing, and would not have felt half as 
proud of her exalted rank if she had flung her 
smiles about with thoughtless liberality. Every, 
the smallest, thing connected with Lady Judith 
was a circumstance, and her words were stored 
up as sentences full of instruction, like a moral 
law. But the old-fashioned, true-hearted vil- 
lagers felt differently towards Mr. Drake — their 
own Peter, as he had been by birth, but never 
their own by any other tie. A small-hearted, 
self-centered man, smooth and polished, and 
the same in his polite insincerity to everyone. 
No one had had any property in him. They 
had left him to his book-learning, scoffed over 
his too lavish expenditure, and ceased expect- 
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ing any good out of him. He had never ex- 
hibited his virtues, and so they were ignorant 
of them ; but they had found out all his faults. 
Everybody knew that he and " my lady " had 
never, as they called it, " put their horses to- 
gether." But they all felt that Mr. Drake was 
a cruel man ; for the difference between cold- 
ness and cruelty was not visible to these 
lookers-on, and so they sympathized with the 
lady. The son had died in London, when they 
had been living but little at Trederrick ; but 
when no other boy was born, Letty fell heir to 
all the pent-up traditional love of these many 
honest hearts, and the idea of her dying pro- 
duced a tumultuous sympathy. The inquiries, 
the gifts, the offers of assistance, the persever- 
ing questioners, who would see Miss Teague, or 
one of the family, so overpowered Mr. Drake, that 
he confessed himself quite irritated by their inter- 
ruptions ; but Lady Judith looked on upon the 
whole case, thinking the wonder of it over, and 
coming at last to the conclusion that it was love. 

o2 
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" Dear me 1" she exclaimed, with a. heart- 
breaking sort of pleasantry — " perhaps, if I had 
been as much loved as these Penwames and 
Letty, something might have been different." 
And then, when Mr. Drake wished that the 
poor people's demonstrations could be put a 
stop to, she said — " Really, if they like to walk 
up the hill this broiling weather, and bring us 
cabbage and bunches of sea-pink, I don't see 
any reason for preventing them. It is infinite- 
ly amusing. We have had new milk every 
night from Mrs. Ferris, the particular produce 
of her best cow, Syringa. No milk was ever 
like it. Letty has an amazing relish for it ; 
and that most singular boy, called Joe, is ad- 
mitted to see her, and she gathers up all the 
strength she is possessed of to speak to him in 
French." 

" Well, I don't understand it," said Mr. Drake, 
in the semi-rough way he often used towards 
his wife, and she replied with an affected sweet- 
ness — " No more do I. But then homage never 
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came in my way, you know." And this speech 
having sufficiently irritated him, he walked off 
angrily, and she sauntered out to the terrace ; 
and her conscience said, " You are quite in the 
wrong." 

Then, remembering where she had stood 
talking to Hugo, she went on to think of him. 
"These young people lead wholesome lives. 
Perhaps I might yield to the combined influence 
if Letty were to marry him. His preaching was 
to my mind; it came so naturally without a 
thought of preaching in it, though no sermon 
ever stuck by me so long. The life I was in, 
he said, was my life, and therefore the best life 
for me. He did not know that I make my life 
every morning to repent it every night. But 
nothing has ever done me so much good as 
Syringa, and the cabbage and the wild flowers ; 
and Miss Teague and Letty being unaffectedly 
interested in talking French to that ridiculous 
Joe." 

So came the murmurs from her heart to her 
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lips. And yet this woman guessed the truth — 
that, not having the heaven-sent sympathy that 
binds together the husband and wife, all other 
loves seemed barren, and all other sympathies 
absurd. 

Lady Judith had, however, learnt to believe 
in the feelings that blessed other people's hearts, 
though she kept her own systematically empty. 
She knew that there was a love acting as a liv- 
ing force to bind people together in one life, 
and she was glad the young should have it. 
But she kept herself in the dark land, and in 
the dead world beyond its power. Yet the 
many ways in which this love found utterance 
she had patience with. She let the poor come, 
and she respected their offerings. " Why 
should they not speak ?" she said. " Let them 
speak 1" 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AT OOOMBE. 



'Tis sometimes natural to be glad, 
And DO man can be always sad, 
Unless he will to have it so. 

Jean Ingelow. 

"1 17 HEN Letty lay recovering from illness, 
' ' feeling that she had passed the danger- 
ous moments, and that life had been given back 
to her as by some mysterious new birth with a 
great struggle of which she bore the marks, and 
should for very long, perhaps, feel the strain—^ 
when the girl lay thus weak in body, and in an 
odd wonderment of mind, she felt a strong 
longing for happiness — ^to be happy again— 
once more 1 Nature was strong in these yearn- 
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ings after joy ; all her state of rest seemed filled 
with the desire, so fall was her whole being of 
this longing that she made no bargain with life. 
She never said, give me this — or, I must have 
that. She did not care or calculate, or arrange 
or resolve ; she only wanted to be happy ; she 
did not care how, only to be happy once more 1 
It was the first, sole, never ceasing yearning of 
nature, in her state of weakness — ^to be happy 
once more I 

The doctor said she got well rapidly, more 
rapidly than he had expected after so strange, 
so unexplained an illness. He talked of shock 
and nef^ve-strain. He spoke wisely of how 
much youth caA bear, of how hard it seemed to 
be for healthy youth to be really very ill for the 
first time. But he never disguised the certain 
truth of Letty having been in the dark valley, 
and of the shadow of death having dwelt in the 
pretty room at Trederrick which Mrs. Pen- 
wame had occupied in her girlhood. 

Letty, at Coombe, was wheeled to the win- 
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dow now, and she looked out again over other 
great evergreens, and through the opening the 
cedar branches made to the sea, which looked 
like a far-oflF lake twinkling in the evening light, 
and to a boat with silvery sails softened by dis- 
tance, afloat like a thing asleep on its burnished 
surface. 

This boat passed away, hidden by the trees, 
and another issued forth into that small world 
of light — another and another — each fall of 
human hearts, only thinking of the toil of their 
bodies, the labour of their hands, and never 
guessing how they blessed the weary moments 
to a sick gazer s eyes, and amused her by the 
hour as she lay there watching. It made her 
smile to think of this. Perhaps we do not ever 
know all the pleasure we give — nor the pain. 
Then she shuddered, and prayed out of her 
heart a wordless prayer for happiness. She 
was very much afraid of sorrow. She had felt 
its pain. She would give up anything. Only 
she could not go about crushed and bruised, and 
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Bore and fearful all her life — and it was a secret. 
It was an odd way of putting it when she felt 
that she could suffer a great deal for another, 
but not for herself; yet, odd as it may seem, it 
was the exact truth, and all these prayers for 
happiness arose from a fear lest the thing she 
longed for should get out of reach, and leave 
her wrecked upon the rock of her secret wretch- 
edness, in a life-long, loneliness of heart. She 
would not be wretched then. She would give 
up that past — blot it out, and only remember it 
as that which had inflicted an almost deadly 
wound. So she came to that state when a 
human heart can say to a human brain that it 
shall not think. Her bodily weakness helped 
her ; being in a new place helped her ; the 
sight of the Coombe faces, even the furni- 
ture, and the out-of-door scenes, all known 
in one way, but new in another, helped her ; the 
absence too of the home faces and voices ; the 
home words and looks ; the home atmosphere of 
independence and antagonism helped her. 
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Coombe was the greatest possible contrast to 
Trederrick in many things both of the outward 
and inward life, and then too there was great 
comfort in being a guest among those she 
loved. 

When the sun was off the lawn she was taken 
out to rest in a great easy chair in the corner 
where the laburnums grew. There Miss Teague 
would come and tell the news, read, talk, or 
sing with Alice and Mrs. Penwarne ; and there 
Colonel Penwarne would walk up and down 
with Hugo in the afternoon, and no one com- 
plained of the fragrance that mingled with the 
scent of the jasmine and the breath of the 
mignonette. 

Letty felt that everything helped her, and she 
was soon strong enough to go on the grey pony, 
by the bridge where the king-fishers built, to the 
village and the sands. 

" The time of getting well is a very happy 
time," she said one day, as Hugo carefully led the 
pony over a stony part of a newly mended road. 
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'* I am glad of it. Happiness is the best thing 
in the world." 

" I almost think that these days are the sweet- 
est of my life/' said Letty. She was feeling the 
peace of the evening hour, the harmony of hearts 
amidst which she dwelt. 

" Indeed 1" exclaimed Hugo ; then, repenting 
of his tone of surprise, he said, " You have es- 
caped a danger. The feeling is, no doubt, a 
happy one, and even more ^" 

" But you too have been in danger ?" 

" I ? Oh yes ; in action, of course. But no 
such feeling as you are thinking of accom- 
panies the knowledge of having escaped that 
death. In the first place, no man I suppose ever 
expects the danger to be his ; and when the 
moment to be thankful comes, why of course he 
i8 thankful ; but then there are so many gone ! 
And to be happy would be a selfishness — you 
know you can be thankful and yet not sensibly 
glad." 

" I understand you," she said. " But / am 
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glad. I am very glad I did not die. And I 
have fought a battle," she said, smiling, ** and I 
have won." 

"May there be no farther cause for victories." 
" But you will always wish me success." 
" Yes, always," he said with a laugh, glad to 
keep away from any very serious reflections. 
" Yes, always. Let us be successfal ever, in 
love and war." Alice had been picking her way 
among the stones which had been cast most 
recklessly on tins village road under a very mis- 
taken notion of mending it, and she now came 
up to the pony's side, as Hugo, the pony having 
reached safe ground, let go the rein. She he^d 
heard his last words, and she looked up almost 
anxiously in Letty's face to see how she took 
them. 

" 1 believe," said Letty, ** that I shall be 
one of the women who go through life without 
falling in love ; so that sort of success will never 
be mine." 

Hugo knew he was talking now in the hearing 
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of Alice ; he said with a gay air, " You are ignor- 
ant. Success will not depend on your falling 
in love, but with men falling down and worship- 
ping you. 

« Oh, that's very hard," said Letty. " You 
have said two things — that happiness is the best 
thing in the world, and that your best wish for 
me is success. Can it be a success to anybody 
to make another feel — feel," her voice faltered ; 
she was very nearly touching her own scarcely 
healed wound, '* feel that the happiness of life is 
gone." 

" I beg to correct you. The imaginary victim 
of your future will feel not that the happiness 
of life is gone, but that that happiness which he 
had begun to prize most highly is gone. Love 
is no doubt happiness, but even love is not all 
the happiness of human life. Such a bringing 
down of the hopes of an honest man may there- 
fore be a success." 

" I would rather call it a very uncomfortable 
triumph," said Letty. 
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** In your case it would be a sinless one, I am 
sure," said Hugo. 

" And he knows that I am listening/' said 
Ahce in her heart, " and he takes this way of 
saying he forgives me, and is happy/' 

On they went through the village, often stop- 
ping, or being stopped to ask questions and to 
receive congratulations. Letty was quite a 
queen enthroned in the hearts of the poor people. 
Her relations at Coombe had not known till her 
illness proved it, how deeply the people felt for 
the lovely girl who had been their benefactress 
from a child. 

The pony was often stopped,and by suppliants 
sometimes, and she listened gravely and answer- 
ed with instant help, wise suggestion, or promis- 
ed favour. 

She had lived her life among them, and Alice 
had not. It had always been part of Alice Pen- 
warne's history among the Trederrick villagers 
that she had "lived in foreign parts." 

Alice felt a sad sudden sense of inferiority, 
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and it pained h6r. It pained her all the more 
because, for the first time, she felt that there 
existed a real ground for sympathy between 
Hugo and Letty. Hugo too had made great 
friends with the poor ; and in a way from which 
she had been shut out. She had been all that 
she could be ; and she had been, and was still, 
and would ever be, blessed by the love of the 
poor ; but she had not lived among them as Letty 
had, and Hugo was to them the heir, the only 
man of the rising generation ; and he bore the 
beloved old name. Alice felt strangely, and for 
the first time, that she was a great deal to the 
good old people, but of the three then standing 
among them she was last and least. 

Letty liked her welcome and looked glad. 
She was very patient too, and heard without 
any attempt at interruption, all that Amy Caw- 
dor, the great gossip of the village, had to say 
as to help wanted for a girl who had got a 
place in service but no clothes wherein to array 
herself for the coming occasion. Among 
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Amy's griefe was one not to be remedied. She 
had offended Mrs, Ferris. In her own words, 
she had been to the farm to beg, and had called 
Mrs. Ferris "My Lady," and been severely 
rebuked by that stern critic and most acute 
observer. 

. " I told her how I had come because she knew 
my husband, and she said she did not recognize 
my husband by no means. Well, said I, my 
husband have been three years a corpse, but he 
has been upon the rick with your husband, 
years back, when he was your young man — 
that was in the Chronicler Davies time, you 
know — and she give me half-a-crown," says 
Amy Cawdor, in a tone of sublime forgive- 
ness. 

" May Amy come to Coombe t" asked Letty. 

" Why, of course I may," exclaims the in- 
dignant listener. " They are all Penwames." 
It was one of the undying privileges of the 
old name that its owners should belong to the 
poor. 

VOL. II. P 
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Old Diggory came out on his crutches and 
balanced his body between them as he bared 
his head, and stroked his silver locks in smiling 
recognition of Letty and her companions. He 
too had something to say of his suiTerings, and 
claimed Letty as his right, she also having 
been ill. ** Had a smart return of my old com- 
plaint ; and I took rum and camomile, and gin 
and saltpetre, and got no good — not a mo'sel," 
with a sigh. " Ton which I took a glass of the 
say-water, my dear, every morning fasting, and 
it put me on my legs again— and t'was my own 
thought too." 

" That was very clever," says Hugo. 

" Nay, nay ; but people oft' call themselves 
wise when they are only lucky." 

Then they could not pass the door of mer- 
chant Gedd without stopping and being stopped. 
They received blessings and congratulations, 
fair prophecies and kind warnings from the 
merchant and his wife. *' And have I made 
such an impression on the lady as that she 
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should take a glass of milk ?" said that fair and 
modest matron, who forthwith ordered out the 
newest produce of her dairy in her oldest reel 
clumey for Miss Drake, who had begnn to look 
charming again, she could vow and declare, 
goodness gracious be praised 1 

At last this triumphal progress ended in the 
far spreading sands; a world with a single 
inhabitant, the friend they sought — Miss Teague. 

" Oh, I am so glad. How good it is to be 
glad. Dear Letty, will you sit by me, or go 
down the sands on the pony?" 

" I will walk. I can walk, I am sure. Can 
anything be done with the pony ; and will any- 
one walk with me ?" 

The pony was soon tied up at the door of a 
fish-cellar not far off — a building where pilchards 
were salted, pressed, and packed ; and Letty 
enjoyed her newly returned strength, wandered 
away with Hugo by her side. Alice sat down 
on a rocky seat and began to talk to Miss 
Teague. 

p2 
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" How many things seemed to have happen- 
ed lately 1 How strange it is that we should 
have Letty trusted to our keeping 1" she said. 
" Once, and for a long time, there was the 
greatest difficulty in getting her even for a few 
hours. She seemed to shrink from coming to 
Coombe, and Lady Judith always discouraged 
it. But I know what makes the difference." 

"What?" 

" Look at them," said Alice. " But I do not 
think Letty knows what she is doing. He 
does, because Uncle Peter spoke of it plainly." 

"Whatever happens it will be your doing," 
said Miss Teague. " I doubt about your ever 
having loved him as a woman had best love her 
husband, though." 

"Ah," said Alice, "our lives are like the 
ventures of those fishermen with their nets and 
lines in the sea. We don't know what we may 
catch. A man may fish for a sturgeon, and he 
catches a sole. Well, he may never catch the 
sturgeon — ^would it not be a pity to cast away 
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the sole t He really wished sincerely to catch 
something. It will naturally end in his ac- 
cepting what he can get. Besides, it is a nice 
sole, a very nice one ; and it is his own, just for 
the taking — would it not be silly to throw it 
away I" 

" Oh I And you — what will be found in your 
net f 

" It is still in the sea. We women prepare 

m 

our baits and make and mend our nets, and 
like to prolong our uncertainties, I believe. But 
we do not know what we may catch, or what 
mischief we may be making when we are doing 
our duty blindly, with an innocent desire of 
being universally agreeable." 

'* Here they come," said Miss Teague, looking 
towards Letty and Hugo, and seeing that they 
had turned round and were walking towards 
them. " Let us go and meet them." 

It was quite clear to Miss Teague, and, in- 
deed, to Alice also, when she went through the 
needless pain of self-examination, that she could 
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not separate herself from Hugo's life. She was 
perpetually referring to him in her memory and 
her heart. She could not bear not to have her 
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to speak to him when she had made up her 
mind to speak. It was suffering to have him 
go and come and never consult or consider her. 
To feel she had lost her rights in him was pain ; 
and yet, what had her rights been ? It was a 
question very hard to answer, but she had cer- 
tainly always had a property in Hugo, and to 
have lost it was to feel bankrupt in affection. 
In spite of every blessing, she knew she was 
lonely, because she had passed out of Hugo's 
life. 

She had tried to discipline herself. She really 
had rejoiced that night, up among the pines by 
her &ther's side, because of the new sense of 
independance, and the feeling of womanhood 
and freedom that had come upon her ; but now 
she knew that the first independent act of the 
freedom of her woman's life would have been 
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to faring bM^ Hugo if sbe oodld. But he had 
got out of lier«reacii so noiseleBaly, so en- 
tirdj — his eondiiet was so finltleBB, so natural, 
so perfectly adapted to the change whkh she 
had henadf made in his ciicomstances, that she 
felt pow^ess — Ihere was nothing to say and 
nothing to do. Bnt she had found hersdf ont — 
she loved Hugo. 

Even in her hopelessness she was glad. It 
seemed even to heiself to be a strange feeling. 
Bnt she said it to herself again and again, 
^ I am glad. It n a gladness to know that I 
love a good man — a man who loved me. If he 
should ever come to me again, I will tell him 
how I found myself ont, and humble myself, 
and thank him for seeking the woman who was 
so arrogant as not to know hersell^ so ignorant 
as not to know him. I wiU not hide the truth 
from myself any more," mused Alice ; ** I would 
rather be his wife than anything else in the 
world, and I do not deserve him." 

So they walked to meet Letty on the sands* 
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' . That very evening Hugo was in Miss Teague's 
garden, and she was saying, ^'Ah! my dear 
boy, my dear Hugo, I do not know whether I 
like your loitering about in this little world of 
ours or not. Do you ever think of Alice ?" 

"Yes; often." 

« WeU t" 

" I think she would marry me if I asked her 
again." 

" Oh, Hugo 1" 

" I do think so ; and I mean no harm." 

" Well ; and why not ask her ?" 

" I won't," said Hugo, like a schoolboy, as it 
was still his pleasure to be with this wise and 
tender friend. She quite shrunk away. 

" What is the use of shattering her peace ? 
She is contented. She is never going to be 
other than she is. She has not found out that 
the world goes round, or that time never stands 

« 

still, or that if she lives she will be wrinkled, 
and broken-backed, perhaps. She believes in 
the present — nothing else. She is asleep, and 
hushed in a beautiful dream." 



■) 
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All this was dropped out, as if for his own 
particular amusement, between puffs of tobacco 
smoke. 

" But think of yourself, Hugo." 

" I assure you I have thought myself into a 
state of perfection. I am as full of good sense 
as the pence-table. Now, where would be the 
sense of risking my life — " Miss Teague stared 
— " the very life of my life — which a man's love 
is, or ought to be — you understand?" said 
Hugo, smoking most impressively. 

Miss Teague bowed her head. 

" I should be accepted, because she finds it a 
very humiliating bore to do without me. I don't 
want that." 

" What is best to be done, I wonder 1 I know, 
Hugo, that a woman who is worth having is 
worth working for. Work and win." 

" I am quite up to the work," gravely replied 
Hugo ; " but I intend to be quite sure of the 
value of that which I might win." 

" It is sad to see a thing go so wrong. What 
is best?" 
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** A season in London, I should sav." 

" Oh, Hugo 1 And she so charming — ^hand- 
some—rich I" 

" Exactly so. I could stand by and watch 
the testing process with profoundest interest. 
She told me she would not break her heart if I 
married Letty. By the powers, I'm her equal I" 

Then he threw the end of his cigar away, and 
said loving words to Miss Teague — loving, 
grateful words, such as it was a pleasure to say, 
and then he went away. 

" I was mistaken," said Miss Teague ; " he is 
very fond of her." 
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CHAPTER Xm, 



DAYS AND NIGHTS. 



Time, that aged nuzBe, 
Rocked me to patience. 

Keats. 

TF it was good for Letty to lead the life, and 
-*- to go on contemplating the life so new to 
her, which was the habitual life at Coombe, it 
was certainly good for Alice to have her there, 
and to grow to love her, as she did, more and 
more. 

Through the days and nights that had now 
passed since the morning when Alice sent Hugo 
away from her, she had gone through many 
trials of feeling, and she had arrived at the 
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state best described as the life of patience. It 
was not waiting, for she believed that she had 
lost the good which she had learnt too late to 
recognize ; it was not despair, for Hugo lived, 
and was near her, and unmarried ; but it was in 
no sense a life of hope ; it was simply a time of 
patience, and of silence too ; she talked to no 
one of herself. 

Talking, she knew instinctively, could not, at 
this period of her life, be of the smallest 
benefit. 

From the hour when her father had talked to 
her in the pine-grove, he had felt that every- 
thing was then settled and fixt for all ftiture 
time. That was his way. He wished, hoped, 
worked, and persevered; but when the know- 
ledge came to him that the thing he desired was 
not to be had, then he gave it up with as per- 
fect a strength, and as absolute a sincerity as had 
blessed his hope. He never changed his mind, 
because he never gave in till it was made clear 
to him that further perseverance would be cruel 
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or absurd. He had wished most unwaveringly 
for the marriage of Hugo and Alice. But when 
she refiised him, he took his hat oflF to the lady, 
recognized the power of her sovereign will, con- 
fessed his disappointment, but nevertheless up- 
held her in the exercise of her right of choice. 
He was a little^ just a very little, amused per- 
haps to see how easy it appeared to be for Hugo 
to return to the old life with the hope put out 
of it; but this aflforded only a passing enter- 
tainment. He once said to his wife with a 
smile that their relations to each other had been 
always out of common experience. 

"Yes," Mrs. Penwarne had answered, look- 
ing, in the fulness of her beauty, into her hus- 
band's magnificent face — " Yes, Arthur^ but it 
has changed AJice." 

" Not to her hurt." 

" She has grown old." 

" Rather, she has felt the full measure of her 
years. That is all, and that is truth. It is all 
quite right." 
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*' She is not ready to fall in love with any 
one else. It has been a sort of wrench, I 
think." 

" Perhaps. But let us wait for the love till 
we see the lover." 

Then they walked off as their custom was to 
enjoy life by themselves ; and Alice saw them 
among the trees, talking, stopping to smile and 
sun themselves in some opening brightness, 
and moving off gently again into the solitary 
shade. " I am older than they are," said Alice 
in her heart. 

And it was this sight, and this consciousness, 
renewed daily, that made Alice know that she 
had burthened herself with one of those trials, 
the load of which no other heart could share. 

Also, Alice was a sincere character. She had 
leamt a very severe piece df self-knowledge, 
and she had convicted herself of having been 
in the wrong. She knew that she had never 
realized the fact of the loss of Hugo out of her 
life, but for the gratification of her self-love she 
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had risked it — ^the consequence had been loss, 
and the pain of loss. It did not belong to her 
character to cry out, and explain, and let even 
her nearest friends see that with self-knowledge 
had come repentance. It was demanded of her 
by her natural strength that she should suffer 
silently, and keep the results of her hard-won 
wisdom to herself. When she should succeed— i{ 
she ever succeeded — she would say to the 
whole world if needfiil, that she had repented 
from the first ; but, until then — ^patience. 

She puzzled Miss Teague, and she puzzled 
her mother. She was so calmly happy, appar- 
ently. She neither shrunk from Hugo's pre- 
sence, nor enjoyed his absence. He lived on 
at Coombe during a time of lovely weather ; 
going about with Letty and Alice ; riding, walk- 
ing, driving; full of interest in the great fishing 
season now at its height, and even sometimes 
out in the boats at night when the fish were be- 
ing taken, with little Joe under his charge, 
whom he regularly returned to his waiting 
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mother, going round by Mrs. Ferris'e farm to 
see him safe, and get the blessing that lived for 
him on the dying woman's lips. 

London was hot, he said; and he had no- 
ing to do there. Perhaps he would go up 
again for a last bit. Was not Lady Dynham 
going to give a ball at Dynely ? She always 
did a thing of that sort every year. He had 
gone to it always, when in England ; and he 
was engaged to dance with Sophy Cereseau. 
But for the present he was contented with the 
life before him ; and he liked straw hats and 
light strange-coloured coats. A flood of such 
like excellent reasons kept Hugo Penwame at 
Coombe ; and he was so busy all day long that 
no one had any grounds for disapproval, and 
yet, also to him, life in the present was a life of 
patience. 

And Alice liked him to stay. She was glad 
to have him before her. He filled up her life, 
and added richness to it. 

To Letty, however, especially, had come the 
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gift of patience. She considered herself well 
now. She had always been of a still, calm 
nature ; but now, after the sudden night that 
had fallen on her she had waked up to life, and 
to the world — but it was a world without a 
future. 

The first idea of this being the case was a 
little appalling. But she soon discovered that it 
was not a bad thing when reduced to practice. 

It means that our present becomes our good; 
that which we accept, and make lovely, and for 
which we give praise. But we who look on 
upon the lives of the young know that it does 
not do for this to come too soon. We know 
that growing youth requires the food of hope, 
and its asking eyes the future. To be content 
with to-day^ and to feel that the work that 
comes under our hands from sunrise to sunset 
is enough, generally belongs to a period of life 
reckoning many more years than Letty's. 

Through nights and days Letty used to 
think things through and get accustomed to 
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the sight of many tmths. No doubt it was a 
bad thing to have that taken out of her life 
which had been to her the beautiful. 

First of all with returning: strencrth there 
would come something very like hope. She 
could scarcely believe in the things that had 
happened. Not a word said or written to her, 
not a thing done that she could dwell upon and 
argue with — only all dissolved and departed, as 
if the only real happiness in all her life had 
been a dream. Was it true? 

Such a question a^ this, coming against her 
will, worried her at first ; but one day a car- 
riage full of people arrived &om Marsland, and 
Mrs. Carteray came and talked to her. 

It was a happy party, with old Sir Harry full 
of spirits and loud joy — almost the day was 
fixed for his beloved boy Freddy's return. 

"If that bad' fellow, Cecil, were not keeping 
him, he would be here now. He writes that 
they come back together, but part at Dover — 
that fellow — that Cecil refuses to come here. 
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He is going — and now you shall guess three 
guesses. Where is he going, young ladies t" 

" Oh, please to tell it at once. It is too pro- 
voking," said Mrs. Carteray. " He is going to 
America. He actually asks me to go to Liver- 
pool to see him off." 

" And she will go I" exclaimed Sir Harry, im- 
petuously. "The most forgiving woman in 
existence — unless she is moved by curiosity. 
He had the world in a string— in a string, had 
Cecil ; and he cuts the cord and drifts out into 
idleness." 

"He talks of the freshness and vigour of 
things out there," said Mrs. Carteray, despair- 
ingly. 

" Oh, rubbish 1" cried Sir Harry. And then 
it seemed to Letty as if the turf she was gaz- 
ing at was slowly moving away and taking the 
window-seat with it. So she held down her 
head and shut her eyes ; she folded her hands 
in her lap, and said to her shivering heart — 
"No, hush, be still. My business is to get 

q2 
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well." Patience conquered, and Hope lay 
dead. 

They heard of his arrival in England, and of 
Mrs. Carteray making the journey to Liverpool 
to say farewell. And Captain Goodman — the 
beloved boy Freddy— came to Marsland, and to 
his good old father's side, and amidst the gene- 
ral rejoicing the loss of Cecil was scarcely felt. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baynard, however, spoke of what 
they called " Cecil's shameful freak " very 
angrily. 

" You know he has had everything always in 
his favour from the first, and it is too bad of 
him to throw life away — it is unprincipled. 
There is a sort of licentiousness in it. No, a 
man has no right to live so entirely for himself," 
remonstrated Mrs. Baynard. " I can understand 
a man leading an idle life — let such a man take 
his choice ; but any one who acts as Cecil acts 
does an injury to his neighbours. He walks 
in and takes a good place, and so keeps another 
man' out, and then flings away his advantages. 
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It's wanton. And there certainly always was 
something very wanton about Cecil, most fas- 
cinating as he always was. And I am vexed 
at the bad return he has made to my sister, who 
has been an excellent mother to him. He ac- 
tually showed no feeling — said he should pro- 
bably never come back — " and then pretty Mrs. 
Baynard broke down and shed tears plentifully. 
In vain did her scarcely less vexed husband try 
to pacify her. She said, 

"No, no, dear Eustace. I dare say I am 
silly, but I can't help it ; and it is one of those 
things that must wear itself out. His footsteps 
are out of our lives, as dear Miss Teague would 
say. It is just the same, practically, as if he 
were dead, without om* having the satisfaction 
of burying him. He has been so perfectly one 
of U8 ; and we have all lived together in this 
dear, charming, old-fashioned, comfortable way, 
our lives mingling, all our actions known, and 
our motives, and feelings, and our long- 
united histories so perfectly understood. It is 
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cruel of Cecil to be so very selfish. And then 
we have been so deceived in him. He can't 
have any heart. He has just turned out one of 
those unbelieving creatures who have no faith 
in any one, nor any idea of friendship. I was 
never so vexed in mv life." 

But neither tears nor prayers were of any 
use. Cecil proved to be morally deaf and 
blind — even cold, hard, and utterly unable to 
comprehend other people's feelings. He only 
replied, " But I want to go. And who cares ? 
What good am I to any of you I It w(>uld 
h^ve been just the smallest scrap hard to go if 
Freddy had not come back. Sir Harry likes to 
have a man in the house. But Freddy comes, 
and I go. It is a matter of course. And as to 
my profession, really I don't care for success. 
I would rather be a backwoodsman. I dare say 
I shall be one." 

But one morning Hugo Penwarne rose early, 
and went to Colonel Penwame's room. 
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" Should you think me mad if I went off to 
say good-bye to Cecil Carteray I" 

** No. Go, of course, if you wish it." 

When the two girls came down to breakfast 
Hugo was gone. 

That day was a strange day to Letty. " I 
am glad," she said to herself. '^ It is just the 
last chance that justice seems to ask for." 

The day and the night^ and the next day 
passed. Then Hugo came back. 

" Did you see him I" asked many voices. 

^'Just for ten minutes. I went out to the 
ship in a boat — a splendid vessel I I brought 
back Mrs. Carteray. She stayed to the last 
moment, and was very sorry to part with him. 
He is uncommonly changed," said Hugo, in 
answer to a question from Mrs. Penwarne. 
" He looks very ill ; and I expect that illness 
is at the bottom of it. He said, in fact, that 
be really was not well, and that the only 
thing for him was a new world and a new life. 
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The sight of his pale thin face did much to re- 
concile Mrs. Carteray to the parting ; but it was 
a terrible pang, I could see, and I am very 
glad I went» I knew him in the old time, 
when' I was here in my holidays, you remember. 
He was the best big boy I ever saw. We have 
always had the strongest friendship." 

" And he is really gone ?" 

"Gone. I do not think he will ever come 
back," said Hugo. " Have you seen Fred f " 

Then there was plenty of talk about Captain 
Goodman. " He is going back to London 
directly. It is a short visit, just to see his 
father. He is going to sell out," said Colonel 
Penwarne. 

On this some military talk followed, and 
Letty stole away out to the shelter of the 
peaceful trees. There is a pain in patience 
sometimes, and she was suffering it. Tears, 
she knew, would mellow the pain, as years will 
mellow bitter drafts. 

"When I am old," she reflected, "I may 
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even like to think about it." And then she 
smiled amidst the soft silence^ remembering 
that if anyone were to write Cecirs life, the 
best and purest part could never be told ; the 
love — the love in its first sincerity, in its early 
truth — all of that would be lost in an absolute 
silence. 

There is an intensity in youth which belong, 
to no other time, and in the word *' youth " the 
state of childhood must be included. Did the 
woman ever suffer an agony of despair greater 
than that experienced by the child when she 
broke the face in a long ghastly scar of the first 
wax doll? Of course childhood ought to be 
like a succession of picture-books without any 
" reading " in them ; but if a page is turned, 
and words are read with their meanings made 
plain in the most comprehensive manner, then 
the sooner Patience is found, understood, and 
accepted, the better. Letty had now suffered, 
in the silence of a great intensity, surprise, dis- 
appointment, desertion, despair. " Time, that 
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aged nurse," had come to her in her trouble, 
and at last "rocked her to patience." Cecil 
had had one last chance given to him for ex- 
planation in Hugo's visit, and he had not taken 
it. It was all over now. Long summer nights 
came with a delicious peace, and when others 
were asleep, Letty would be gazing from a 
sofa brought near to the open window on the 
outside world. It hushed her, and did her 
good. She scarcely thought — she gave way to 
no fancies. She had had sleepless nights, and 
she had found that imagination is a terrible 
tyrant. She stayed there gazing on the great 
calm till she was calm herself, and could steal 
softly back to the French bed in the comer, 
and lie down with a prayerful heart, and a 
brain willing to sleep. This was the one re- 
laxation she enjoyed, and allowed herself. This 
Communing with nature did her good. Then 
there was the calm, still, shadowy sea, which 
only reflected the heaven above, and obeyed no 
voice but its Maker's ; it was pleasant to her 
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eyes as it showed in a great bright plain be- 
tween the trees, and above their branches, and 
passed away into infinite space. She felt the 
rest that it is after an illness to look out afar, 
and afar, as so many others have felt. And a 
new light got into Letty's eyes — a pure, rich, 
golden light, a sort of glory, because she knew 
from experience how much love, unsuspected, 
lives in the world ; how much suffering, born 
silently ; how much sacrifice ; how many vic- 
tories; and what strength and patience from 
the Giver of all good I 

In a short time people began to say how well 
Miss Drake appeared to be, that she seemed all 
the better for her illness, and that it was a 
pleasure to look at her again. 

She left off lying alone with the starlight, 
and took again to the common things of com- 
mon life. 

" Ah, and she looks purely," said Mrs. Ferris. 
" They have got a gift of healing among them 
up at Coombe." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OTHER PEOPLE. 

Touth, who, fierce, fickle, insolent, and yain, 
Impatient urges on to manhood's reign ; 
Impatient urges on, yet, with a cast 
Of dear regard, looks back on childhood past. 

Churchill. 

TjlREDDY GOODMAN was a tall, bright-faced, 
-*• fair-haired man ; very much such a person 
as the curly-haired child who had so often been 
taught that "manners maketh man," on Mrs. 
Penwame's lap, when she was the " Miss Jane " 
of Trederrick, was likely to have become, in a 
proper number of years. He was a happy -hearted 
man, who seemed but to have one grief in the 
world, of which he made no secret, though it 
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was littered in rather ambiguous words — '*he 
was terribly put out about Liza." He sub- 
mitted to catechising with a not unwilling ear, 
and, indeed, with a very winning grace. *' The 
fact was/' he said, " I could not make love to a 
girl of fourteen — or I thought so ; but I wish I 
had —and now she is twenty-one, and going to 
marry that great, rich, lucky, stiff old stick, 
Luxton." 

His woe was received at Coombe with peals 
of laughter from the gentlemen, and with various 
expressions of amused surprise by the ladies. 

" I always intended to live at Lerrins," says 
Freddy, in an injured tone. " My father always 
intended it. It was natural. The mother was 
my father's ward. She man-ied before I was 
out of petticoats. I suppose Mrs. Penwame can 
tell, and if she can't there is Miss Teague to 
refer to, who knows everything; and seven 
years ago I was very fond of the child Liza, 
and of course it would only have been decent to 
wait for my return. To keep it a profound 
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secret too. It would not have been told even 
now, if Lady Mary, in the most annoying way, 
had not taken me aside — and, *dear Freddy,' 
she says, ' I think you ought to know our little 
secret. Your little friend is engaged to Mr. Lux- 
ton, our neighbour in Yorkshire. Estates join, 
very ancient family, going to be his uncle's heir ; 
sad deaths of those fine young men — quite unex- 
pected to Mr. Luxton, but making a considerable 
change in his position. He proposed for Mary 
immediately. But propriety demanded the pas- 
sage of a certain time before announcement. 
The dear girl was very young — so dutifiil — such 
a comfort. But now Sir James Luxton, the 
uncle, is to be told directly, and perhaps it is 
right — right /' Now I only wish you could have 
seen her eyes, and heard her voice when she re- 
peated that word. I can't bear Lady Mary, and 
never could bear her — though I believed in her 
too, before I went away, when Liza and I were to- 
gether, and her mother said just the same thing. 
Lenins and Marsland estates joined then, and 
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she would look all manner of things into my 
eyes and say so. And I do declare that I meant 
it," said Freddy, with touching gravity. " And 
I have no idea of people playing fast and loose. 
It brought the tears into my father's eyes when, 
he heard of Liza's engagement. * That is what 
serving your country has done for you, my boy,' 
he said. ' If you had never left home you might 
have married Liza a year ago I' " 

" But what would the young lady herself have 
said to you f " inquired Colonel Penwarne. 

" That is a question," said Freddy, " of too 
delicate a nature to be discussed in mixed 
society. However, I think that I might not 
have been found to have hoped in vain. In fact, 
I feel not only for myself but for the lady." 

The absurdity of Captain Goodman's talk on 
this matter, and the overflowing of that drollery 
which it was in that gentleman's nature to be 
always supplying, made the whole luncheon- 
party give up eating for laughter more than 
once. 
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Love a&irs would not naturallj have been a 
subject particularly amusing to the two girls, 
Letty and Alice, or to Hugo either, at that 
moment ; but Freddy Goodman's love^and con- 
stancy, his hopes and his disappointments, as 
declared by himself were questions which he 
contrived to make remarkably funny ; the young 
people laughed aloud, and Colonel and Mrs. 
Penwame ^ere scarcely behind them in mem- 
ment. 

This reception of his grie& had no other effect 
on Freddy than to make him still more com- 
municative. The tenderest possible expression 
of sympathy could not have received a better 
welcome. 

" And I really am very sorry for Liza,*' said 
Freddy impressively, and helping himself to 
another piece of chicken pie; "poor, pretty 
little child ; the brightest plaything that ever 
was. I have never lost the memory of her 
ringing laugh, and I could always recall the ex- 
pression of her soft welcoming eyes. It is the 
greatest shame — ^poor Liza !" 
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" If she is satisfied, as of course she is, as 
she belongs to the class of the favoured few 
who may pick and choose, I should say you have 
no right to- pity her." 

" Nonsense, Hugo I The man's a stick, and 
fifteen years older at least than she is." 

"That is not a fault, Freddy," said Mrs. 
Penwame, with her beautiful face all alight 
with happy triumph. "Boy, I shall have to 
chastise you," said the Colonel. 

"What a fiissl" laughed Freddy. "As if 
you were a stick. Look at Mrs. Penwame. I 
see no traces on her face of any previous attach- 
ment;" and he sighed, with his hand on his 
heart. Then, in the midst of the gentle laugh- 
ter that was going on at his expense, Freddy 
said, " and I'll have Liza now, if I can I" 

There was no echo of merriment- to that 
speech. Everybody felt that he was in earnest, 
and Colonel Penwame said, "No, no, Freddy, 
don't play a dangerous game. You can't marry 
the girl, and you may make her miserable. I 

VOL. II. » 
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know something of Luxton. A dull man, but 
a deep one. If he were angry he would not 
either fight it off, or laugh it off, — or live it 
down either. He would make people suffer. 
Men can't quite unmake their dispositions, you 
know. Don't, even in joke, play with fire." 

" Very well, sir," said Freddy, quite seriously, 
" then I won't be in joke." 

They got up firom this luncheon table with 
more gravity than they had expected. While 
they were still standing in the room Freddy 
said, " You shall never think evil of me if I can 
help it, Colonel Penwarne. But I have written 
to Liza, written to Lady Mary, sent both of 
them presents, and Lady Mary once wished me 
to marry Liza. I know she did — ^but what is 
more to the purpose, she knows she did ; and 
she knows that when she imparted to me her 

■ 

discovery that Lerrins and Marsland joined, she 
meant me to understand her thoughts. I have 
been thinking it all over very quietly, and I am 
going to London to tell her so." 
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" Don't. It will do no good." 

" I am not sure of that." . 

** It would not give you the girl's afifections. 
What else — what less than that is worth 
having f " 

** Most true," said Hugo. 

Alice looked at Hugo, but his eyes were in- 
tent on a picture hanging on the wall. 

" I think," said Freddy, " that Liza never 
knew of my return. I was not to have come 
back so soon. She does not now know of my 
selling out. That I do because my father 
cannot now get on without either Cecil — ^bother 
that boy — or myself. He's been the ruin of me 
— Cecil has. The most unscrupulous creature. 
I wish we did not all love the fellow. I lose 
my profession — am I to lose my lady-love too ? 
Not if I can help it. I declare she shall have 
her choice." 

" Take care I" 

" Oh, ril take care," answered Freddy. " I 
shall go up to town and impart my woes to 

r2 
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Lady Judith ; she was always kind to me.^ 
" My mother 1" exclaimed Letty, involuntarily 
showing her surprise. 

.i:iVC;n §Uy WltU it UUW. liavt? J'UU ttlJV 

commands? I have not settled when to go. 
But I shall be gone in five minutes after making 
up my mind." 

So Captain Goodman went his way home to 
Marsland, and stopped, before reaching the 
paternal mansion, to look at the meadows, and 
the spreading great Spanish chestnut trees, and 
recall the face of the girl whom he really had 
faithfully loved firom his boyhood, and whom 
he thought her mother was safely keeping for 
him. 

Plenty of pleasant messages he had sent to 
Liza through that mother — had she ever had 
them 1 Had he been made a fool of? 

These were terrible questions. He would go 
home and read Lady Mary's letters. He had 
felt too utterly confused in his five minutes' 
interview with that lady in London on his way 
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home, to collect his thoughts and arrange his 
memories. He would now get together his 
evidence, make out his case, and go to London, 
and " have it out," with this mother — " For men 
are very badly used," he muttered, " very often. 
Taken up — cast aside— changed for a little more 
money, or a stupid title — why, Sir James won 
his at the point of the bayonet — what good will 
that do his nephew? And I — I shall be Sir 
Frederick if I live. I'm as good as he ; and he's 
a regular stick — " which form of expression ap- 
plied to Mr. Luxton, the former lover of Sophy 
Cereseau, was a great comfort apparently to 
the grieving, angry, apostrophizing Freddy. It 
was a mercy that he had not been of the num- 
berof Lady Dynham*s confidants. Poor Sophy's 
secret would have had small chance of being 
kept, it is to be feared. 

Then Freddy entered the presence of his de- 
lighted father. 

Certainly this man had brought light, sunshine, 
and healthy atmosphere to the old man's age. 
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Everybody delighted in him, for Freddy — ^with- 
out being in any sense light-minded, had the 
glorious gift of light-heartedness. 

This youth's stream of time bubbled away 
with dashings that were fiill of music and 
laughter ; his psalm was a song of mirth with a 
chorus of thanksgiving ; and he had come hap- 
pily at this moment on the little world with 
which our story lies. 

Our friends were getting too full of self-con- 
templation. They were in danger of being too 
much occupied by their own lives. And, as 
things too much dwelt on, lose their true pro- 
portions, so they were in danger of accepting 
exaggerated views of their future, as the ac- 
curate pictures of what life contained for them. 

I 

On this, Freddy Goodman rushed in, as a healthy 
disturbing influence, and he did every body 
good. 

There was a sort of fascination about Freddy. 
Everybody liked him. He was a powerin every- 
body's life. He had an all-conquering way 
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with him, and he would be attended to. 
His old father said that Freddy was always in 
the right place. He was never in the wrong. 
He was always bringing in fresh streams of outer 
air from the life into which the old sportsman 
was now too " used up," to go much more. He 
almost ceased to feel his privations now that 
Freddy was at home. 

Cecil Carteray was being forgotten. 

That was the unspoken, but the most remark- 
able of the facts accompanying the presence of 
Freddy Goodman at Marsland. Mrs. Carteray 
felt it with a sigh, and said it was all for the 
best. Mrs. Baynard announced it, not in words, 
but, with a tear in her pretty eyes, by a tone of 
triumph in her voice. 

^' It was delightful to see so much happiness 
about her father in his old age," she said ; but 
those who heard her knew what she meant. 
"And Freddy was not the least capricious," she 
added one day when Letty was by, who shiver- 
ed, though the whole landscape lay in the sun. 
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and in such a way as to make Mrs, Baynard ask 
if anything was the matter ? 

Still the new comer was everyone's point of 
interest. Still he came almost daily to Coombe 
because it was of no use to go to London, as 
Lady Mary and Mr. Cleverleigh had gone to 
Yorkshire for a fortnight — ^but they were com- 
ing back, and that Dynely ball was to come off, 
and still Freddy told his troubles out loud, and 
pitied Liza, and exhibited himself as the model 
of an ill-used man. 

He came, as Miss Teague said, trampling into 
their lives, and stamping out everybody's foot- 
steps till there were none left but his own. 
And nobody blamed, but, on the contrary, 
everybody praised him. He was so good, plea- 
sant, clever, accomplished, light-hearted, and 
the best fiin in the world. 

" He'll have his own way, or make that girl 
miserable," said Miss Teague. 

" Or make Mr. Luxton miserable," suggested 
Hugo, to whom she had been speaking. " How 
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much do you know of Miss Cleverleigh ? I have 
not seen her since we once went nutting to- 
gether, and she tore her blue frock, and appear- 
ed to be quite satisfied with the mischief she 
had done." 

" I only just know her. They never lived at 
Lerrins. Once or twice they happened to be 
there in your and Alice's holidays. Lady 
Mary was a selfish child — but that is a hundred 
years ago." 

" Quite," said Hugo, laughing. " Before I knew 
this world of Trederrick and Coombe — when I 
had a black nurse, perhaps, if ever I had one. Be- 
fore I knew the pleasures of life — or its pain." 

" Are you going to town again ?" 

" Oh I yes ; I think I'll go when Freddy goes. 
If Mr. Luxton calls him out, I can be his friend, 
you* know." 

"I wish the Lord Chancellor made all the 
marriages." 

" So do I. I should have had Alice for my 
wife a year ago." 
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"Oh! Hugol Hugol" 

" Good-bye. I've got to be'back.by luncheon. 
Fred will be there." 

And at Coombe he found the expected hero, 
gaily declaring the endurance of his misery, 
and parenthetically lamenting its protraction be- 
tween bursts of sparkling drolleries, and ridicul- 
ous talk about little nonsensical nothings. But 
always in his moments of gravity he returned 
to his determination to go to town as soon as 
Lady Mary and Mr. Cleverleigh came back, and 
open his heart to Lady Judith. 

"Do you remember my aunt?" asked Alice. 
" It is seven years since you saw her." 

" Not quite. Miss Penwarne — over six years. 
It is for my interest to reduce the period to the 
smallest possible point ; and I have an accurate 
remembrance of Lady Judith, of whose charac- 
ter I had made a study from about six years 
old, I should say. The only person I should 
not have known is Miss Drake. I left a thin, 
tall, huge-eyed, slightly-staring, eiceedingly 
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silent, objectionably-inquiring child; I find — 
well, you see— not that, certainly. But Lady 
Judith liked me ; she pronounced me to be the 
least troublesome child she had ever known. I 
heard her say it. Has any one ever calculated 
the power of praise ? That declaration of hers, 
uttered in my hearing, made me a good boy 
ever after. Don't laugh. I never forgot it. 
I always acted up to my character. I shall go 
to her with my heart in my hand ; and she will 
help me." 

"What, help you about Liza, my mother?" 

Letty looked appalled. 

'' Why not ? Is there anything the matter 
with her r 

"The matter? — what should be the matter?" 

" Well, anything to disqualify her for being 
a confidante — deafness, for instance." 

" She isn't deaf," said Letty, laughing, against 
her will, at the seriousness of Freddy's manner 
— ^a seriousness which was irresistibly comic. 

" My mother is quite young still " 
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" What is the matter, then I Has she to be 
approached by any unusual formalities ? I could, 
if needful, propitiate her by the presentation of 
a tiger skm, 

" I am sure she would like it above all things,'* 
said Letty, laughing now very willingly. " My 
mother's house in London is delightfully odd, 
and quite unlike any other house that ever was 
seen. I advise you to judge for yourself as to 
its fitness. But my mother will not let you 
talk about Liza. I know she won't." 

"I will try, however; and I am going the 
day after to-morrow." 

" I will go too," said Hugo. " I have some 
matters of business to bring to a conclusion — I 
suppose you won't change your mind I" 

" I will walk over to-morrow and tell you," 
replied the Captain ; and so said, " Good-bye." 

It had become his habit to walk or ride from 
Marsland to Coombe nearly, every day, and he 
was doing by this a great work, as many a 
great work is done, unexpectedly and un- 
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consciously, on the part of the doer — ^he was 
taking people out of themselves, as it is called ; 
saving Letty and Alice from the great danger 
of being their own heroines, wrapped up in the 
study and contemplation of their own lives. 

"When Alice heard that Hugo would go away 
again, she wondered for a moment as to why 
he went. What aflFairs had he to transact? 
W^hy did she not know his aflFairs, as she had 
once known everything that interested or con- 
cerned him. His going would leave her life a 
blank. Estranged as they were, his mere 
presence was a happiness ; and sometimes a 
tone of voice, a light word, would make her feel 
that the old days would come back again ; but 
these thoughts were short-lived. She felt 
within an hour of their birth, that they had 
nothing to live upon, and that they must die. 

And then she would wonder over what he 
might be feeling about Letty. His manner to 
her was always the same ; kind, gentle, fiill of 
interest and tender service ; there was not any- 
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thing to be learnt from it, and Letty was as easy 
in his company as if he had been her brother. 
" I wonder if anything will ever happen in this 
world again !" sighed Alice. 

But many things were happening, although to 
one heart — made impatient by the weariness that 
at times was like a dead weight which neither 
youth nor wisdom could reduce by one feather 
of its heaviness, the whole of life seemed to be 
at a Btand«tm. Yes, time was flying feat, and 
many things were happening; among them, 
Lady Dynham's ball at Dynely, or rather the 
necessary preparations for that promised event, 
and the first news of the active progress of af- 
fairs was brought to Coombe by Captain Good- 
man. In he came with his bright face, and easy 
manner ; with his pleasant gentleness, his flat- 
tering belief in everybody there, and his gay but 
real earnestness in any matter — ^whatever it was 
— that could be called the matter in hand. 

"I have had a note from Belton," he 
said. 
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" Do you know him ?" 

" Of course I do. In London, en route home, 
two men came into the club — one called the 
other by his name, and that other was speaking 
of Trederrick ; so I said I had never had Treder- 
rick out of my memory for twenty-four hours at 
a time since I was four years old. We made 
Mends. Of course we knew each other directly. 
He dined with me the next day before travel- 
ling down through the night. I gave him some 
prime cigars. This ball comes off very soon, 
and I am going to it. Liza will be there, of 
course." 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Penwame. 

" 1 wish you two were going," said Freddy, 
standing by the table where Letty and Alice 
were working. 

" Oh, no !" they gasped, both speaking to- 
gether. 

" I ought not to suffer any vexation, or be 
contr&dicted on any subject so soon after coming 
home." 
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'* But I am not sure that we have been asked," 
said Alice. ^ 

" Oh, let us see. Here are letters." 

from Lady Dynham, entreating for everyone's 
presence at Dynely. 

Lady Dynham wrote quite freely. " 1 was not 
sure about giving it," she said, " but now it must 
be in September ; I have wanted to catch the 
Cleverleigh party. They have been in York- 
shire." 

" I hope you are all listening," said Mrs. Pen- 
wame as she read the letter aloud. " 'I waited 
to know about that.'," 

* 

" Please to go on," said Freddy. Mrs. Pen- 
warn e obeyed. 

" ' There are reasons which make it desirable 
to have them^ and Mr. Luxton^ and Sir James 
too, if we can get him. There are reasons, as I 
have said, so I waited. But they are all to come 
back to town, I suppose, about Liza's wedding 
clothes.' " 
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**I have no objection to wedding clothes," said 
Freddy ; " what next ?" 

" * I hope you will all come. It can't be any 
very great effort I should think to any of you. 
At any rate, try to make it for me.^ " 

So the letter ended. And on it followed a 
great discussion. 

" We ought to go," said Colonel Penwame. 

" Oh, my love !" in a pathetic voice, from his 
wife. 

" It is too hot," said Alice. 

" We danced in India," said Hugo. 

" It will be impossible for a shy fellow like 
him to go by himself," sighed Freddy. " It will 
be a tremendous gathering." 

"Send me to Miss Teague," said Letty, 
*'and then come back and tell me all about 
it" 

And in that manner it was arranged. They 
were to go, and Miss Teague was not to have 
Letty, but to preside at Coombe while the others 
were away. 

VOL. II. S 
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" Will you dance the first dance with me ?" 
asked Captain Goodman. 

" No," said Alice,"you will be wishing to dance 
with Liza." 

" With me, then ?" said Hugo, looking at her 
gravely. 

" Why, you are engaged to Sophy Cereseau. 
I heard you ask her." 

" So I am. Thank you," said Hugo. 

How much hangs on a moment sometimes. 
A single flash of lightning will burn a house 
down. A single flash of lightning has revealed 
to a benighted traveller a danger in his way, 
which but for that friendly blaze would have 
brought him instant death. An electric spark 
had flashed out of those few words — " So I am 
— thank you;" and to Freddy Goodman a 
history was revealed — the presence of a griev- 
ous pain — the double weariness of two lost 
lives. He wanted no explanation. He never 
said a word to show the knowledge that had 
come to him. But the knowledge was there. 
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and he was for a moment full of wondering 
distress. 

Alice grew paler because Hugo never spoke 
again. One instant of silence filled the room 
with a sort of chill. Freddy looked at Colonel 
Penwame, but he was absorbed in the just- 
arrived newspaper. He looked at Mrs. Pen- 
warne, but she was deep in another letter — then 
at Letty — she had laid her work aside and was 
looking, far away, beyond the trees, across the 
blue ocean, into the horizon which bounded all 
human sight, and left her with the hunger in 
her eyes. 

Alice worked away silently, with busy hands 
on some mysterious fabrication — " I wonder 
why you are uncivil," said Freddy, looking at 
her. 

" I — I, uncivil? I never was ; I never could 
be to anyone here." 

" Then engage yourself for the first dance to 

me. 

" Oh, yes ; if you please. And yet, if Liza 

s2 
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should — ^* she looked up with her smiles come 
back again. 

" Never mind. You would not quarrel with 
me if I asked to be let off." 

" Ah, how do you know ?" 

" Don't you value honesty? Is there anyone 
in the world who could value honesty more 
than you could?" 

" That is true," said Alice. " Honesty must 
win in the end." 

"And are you going to take me for the 
second ; after my duty with Miss Cereseau is 
done ?" 

" If you please." 

Hugo was by her side ; her clever hands 
worked faster. They both felt that some good 
had been done, or some harm prevented ; but 
Hugo's face was very grave, and Letty was, half 
sad, half sleepy, still looking on the world out- 
side. Freddy laughed. " What can you three 
be thinking of?" 

" I am going to enjoy this coming bit of life 
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at second hand very much," said Letty, getting 
up from her seat, and collecting the contents of 
her workbox together. 

" And I wonder whether my dress should be 
pink," said Alice. 

" I think," said Hugo, softly, " that I am an 
honest man." 

" Oh, Alice, come here," said Mrs. Penwarne. 
" You dressed in pink ! — my dear, I want you 
to read this — no, of course not. You must have 
a white dress — white, of course — I will write to 
Madame Honore immediately — Hugo, say that 
I shall want to send to Newton. And really," 
she went on, " I think we shall go to London 
for a week, before going to Dynely. I must 
consult with Colonel Penwarne ; and I will 
write to Lady Judith about you, Letty, di- 
■rectly." 

" My mother will quite approve of my being 
surrendered to Miss Teague," said the girl, 
gently. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TALKING OF LIFE. 

« 

Two solemn owls together sat, 
Conferring thus in solemn chat. 

Gat. 

« 

" no they [are going to London." This was 
^ the greeting got by Miss Teague on her 
next visit to the Cot-farm, after the decision as 
to Lady Dynham's ball had been come to. 

*' Yes ; and I am going to take care of Miss 
Drake at Coombe." 

" She's coming on purely, seems to me," says * 
Mrs. Ferris. " She's young. She's booked 
for getting better — not like Geraldine inside 
there. But do you know that Lady Judith has 
sent her a present f " 
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" Lady Judith 1 A present, indeed I" 
" A present, I tell 'ee ; and I take it kindly of 
her. And she never darkened my doors but 
once, and that was the day before she left Tre- 
derrick. You inind, you were in charge of Miss 
Letty. Well, come evening — yet the light was 
day's light, too — just before her dinner, I 
reckon ; I looked up and there she stood, in the 
doorway, by herself. ' It is hot,' she said ; and 
she took off the broad-brimmed hat she was 
wearing, and the western sun came down on 
her tawny hair, and she fairly looked crowned 
wi' gold. I rose up and made my reverence, 
and such a smile came upon her face I She's 
handsome. Did ye ever hear tell if the Lonon- 
ers ever thought her handsome ? She had al- 
ways seemed a hard-favoured woman before 
that moment ; but then she showed in a new 
light, and I thought her beautiful in spite ot 
her years. She's fifty, bean't she f " 

" Yes, she is fifty," said Miss Teague. " What 
happened next I" 
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" Just this. I said, ' Step in, my lady ; don't 
be putting the door-step between us ; if you 
don't step in, I must just step out.' Then she 
smiled again. 'Come,' she said, 'come out 
here. I am hot, for I have walked fast.' So she 
and I stood in the shadow of the wall. ' I 
would not go away without thanking you,' she 
said. 'You have sent many things to my 
daughter. Everything you sent did her good 
— did me good, too ;' and there was a tear in 
her eye. ' Oh,' I said, ' sickness is a great one 
for bringing us to our level. A sick girl is 
a «ick girl. But we all are of one human nature ; 
and love,' says I, '"Love is a present for a 
mighty king." ' * So you read George Her- 
bert?' was her answer. 

" ' Geraldine reads him, and I listen. I am 
not much for poetry,' I said, ' unless there's a 
good bit of stout prose in it, just like that scrap 
of truth which I have made bold to quote to 
you.' ' Where's Geraldine V she asked. So I 
said she was lower-side on her sofa, watching 
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the sun go down, which is a great pleasure to 
her, and one she never tires of.' 

" * May I see her V she said. So I took her 
in to Geraldine ; and, to be sure, the poor thing 
was looking very angel-like — she so pale, the 
light -so red, fairly tinting the blind she had 
pushed aside from the window ; and Geraldine 
was saying a hymn out loud as we went in, and 
the two last lines my lady stood still and 
heard. 

*^ How glorious mnst those mansioDs be 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with thee !" 

" * It is well for those who can find in earthly 
things the pictures of the heavenly ones,' she 
said, offering Geraldine her hand. I never 
spoke. Geraldine looked surprised. *I am 
Lady Judith,' she said, ' come to give you my 
poor thanks for rich gifts of kindness and sym- 
pathy to my daughter.' 'She is one of the 
pleasures of my life,' said Geraldine ; ' and you 
too will be a pleasure in it, now I have seen 
you.' 'Shall I r 
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" Now," said Mrs. Ferris with energy, " if I 
were to live to be as old as a patriarch, I should 
never forget that * Shxdl 1 V It had got so much 
in it. That v/ornan has had a burthen to bear. 
She has, and I tell you so. And if I was to see 
her as grand as the Queen of Sheba I should 
still know by the sound that came forth upon 
those words that she has had a hard burthen to 
bear, and I guess she has borne it alone, poor 
woman I" 

" Well," said Miss Teague, with something 
of the unbelieving in her voice. " Well, our 
burthens have to be borne somehow; people 
say our backs are suited to our burthens, don't 
they r 

" Of course," said Mrs. Ferris firmly. " And 
it 18 believed throughout all Trederrick, and 
elsewhere in Christian countries ; but it need 
not interfere with that part of our duty towards 
our neighbour which is made up of trying to 
suit the burthen to the back." 

" I certainly think the sympathy shown for 
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Trederiick troubles did everybody good. And 
what has Lady Judith sent to Geraldine I" 

" A Selection/' said Mrs. Ferris proudly. '* A 
selection from the best poets. A handsome 
book, bound in leather, and gilt, and inside 
writing — ' From Lady Judith^ with Many Thanksy 
And why don't she say From Lady Judith 
Drake?" asked Mrs. Ferris with a puz- 
zled air. " Are folks getting above using their 
husband's names ? It should be the part of an 
honest woman to be proud of her man's name, 
in my opinion." 

" I don't know what she means," said Miss 
Teague. " Perhaps, as she is always called by 
her own name, she chose to write what is most 
familiar to you." 

" I'm quite familiar with Drake," said Mrs. 
Ferris, leading the way to the orchard, which 
Miss Teague had come to visit, and in a voice 
which showed her to be by no means appeased 
by such an idea. "Drake belongs to Tre- 
derrick, like Penwarne, to Coombe, there's 
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no judgment nor justice in forgetting it." 
Miss Teague wisely abstained from making 
any reply, and so all discussion ceased. The 
loaded fruit-trees were admired. The talk of 
cider, as to quantity and quality, grew to be 
learned and practical ; for, as Mrs. Ferris said, 
her landlady was not likely to learn of any- 
body else, and it was well for her to know that 
there were more things than house-keeping and 
book learning in the world. "You see, you 
have been a good deal more between four walls 
than I have," she said, when her lesson was 
over. 

Up in London the woman of whom Mrs. 
Ferris had been speaking was learning and re- 
peating lessons of life also. Lady Judith Drake 
was not the same woman in her house in town 
that she appeared to be at Trederrick. Which 
character was the true one, who could tell? 
Probably in neither was she her natural self. 
Possibly she had become habitually untrue. At 
Trederrick she admired and scorned her world ; 
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X 

and filled her place in it with a hard, bitter, yet 
joking levity, which was very bad. In London, 
she was calmer, harder, more angry, and less 
scomfiil. 

Her house in town was to her own taste, and 
firee from all captivity to tradition and custom. 
Mr. Drake had his own room in it, filled of 
course with all that was to him the pleasure of 
life. They lived lives, if possible, even more 
separate than at Trederrick ; for in London she 
often dined alone, never waiting for Mr. Drake, 
and leaving him at liberty to enjoy the freedom 
which made him like their long sojourns in 
town as much as she did. They never break- 
fasted together. He visited her in her room before 
he went out ; and then, if she had any plans for 
the day she always told him what they were. 
She did this with scrupulous fidelity. And when 
Letty was with them she would say — " Letty 
wishes to go to such a place," or, " do such a 
thing," or, •' I thought of taking Letty to see 
this or that." Then Mr. Drake would answer. 
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*♦ Oh, no," in a hmry ; or, ** Please don't," or 
it would be, ^ As you please," or, ^ Just as yon 
think best;" and then that day's conference 
would be OYer ; and he would "^ his own wav. 
see his own friends, send her messages as to 
anyone coming to dinner, or faring home stray 
men to lunch* Do what he would he always 
found Lady Judith in her place, beautifully 
dressed, cahnly gracious, utterly indifferent, as 
&r as he could find out, fb every thing upon 
earth* It wore him a little when they were 
alone. It would have worn him very much if 
he had not had Letty to ride with him, talk with 
him, write for him, and generally to be slaved 
into the utter surrender of her own natural life, 
and the obliteration of all those hopes and aspi- 
rations which usually, by making up a girl's 
future, make by anticipation the pleasures of the 
present. As Letty was not now with him to be 
useful, and worshipping — for she gave him faith- 
ful worship, so as quite to justify her mother's 
observation — " if the girl did not love him, she 
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could not survive such treatment" — as Letty 
was not now by Mr. Drake's side he led a club 
life, and was absent for longer times, dining 
away from home very often, and frequently only 
seeing Lady Judith at those seldom omitted 
little visits in her morning-room. 

But it did not follow that Lady Judith had a 
lonely life in town. She had a large circle of 
London friends ; people who, more or less, be- 
longed to the old life, before her marriage, 
many of whom were men ; some married, some 
not married ; but people with whom Mr. Drake 
could never have got on, who had only seen 
Trederrick when taking tours through " The 
West," as they called it, before returning to the 
South, for the winter, as if Brighton had gone 
to Algeria. 

One morning Lady Judith was sitting in per- 
fect tranquillity in a room which showed the 
perfection of a lady's bower. It was like Lady 
Judith, and not at all like London. There was 
not the smallest trace of an upholsterer about 
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it. It might have come to perfection by magic, 
and been gifted with a for ever entirely its own, 
dependent on its owner's will, and superior to 
all earthly conditions of dust and danger, wear 
and tear, gas or sunshine ; and sunshine came 
apparently as pure and bright as at Trederrick 
itself, with more work to do, and with a better 
return for its labour. 

All manner of lovely things were lit up by 
the creeping light. Flowers of the greatest 
variety grew and blossomed — china, which was 
priceless — ^pictures, every one a gem. The 
softest draperies, the rarest lace, and everything 
in its place, with a certain subdued sort of 
beauty, which put" all thought of senseless, ob- 
trusive exhibition quite out of the question. 
Lady Judith was a refined woman at all points. 
Everything about her was always beautiful. 
Her husband never lost sight of this. He would 
have hated her had she not been thus womanly. 
As it was, he could not help admiring her, with 
an admiration that commanded respect; and. 
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strange to say, her exquisitely arranged hair, 
her perfect dress, her tasteful ornaments, and 
her general faultless appearance, had often put 
a check upon his tongue, when angry words 
had been ready to express the undying vexa- 
tion and antagonism that lived against her in 
his heart. 

But then, there was another consequence — 
when Lady Judith in her exterior perfection 
spoke bitter words, how they stung — how they 
wounded 1 — with a thousand times more inten- 
sity than if they had been uttered by a slovenly 
creature whom no painstaking on the part of d 
maid of the most approved character could ever 
have made fit to be seen. 

Lady Judith knew this. It must be said also 
that she had got to glory in it. She sat now 
in the stillness of her beautiful room, looking 
very handsome, very grave, very unfeeling. 
The door was opened, and Sir James Luxton 
was announced. 

•* Oh, how do you do V* 

VOL. n. T 
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Siie raae 4::i>i met bna. 

He was as bani^cie a man &r Iwage as 
doael Penwame: Ladv J^dhh l»d known 
f.fm loii^ aad Ti^y w«^ too wciL pffjapw, 
:$fae wQizId ocoe IiaTe ^J. Bat ^ke had no need 
ti> SAT eo now. Xo Srfrig Ijeiii^ now tbat ber 
parents wal^ dead* knew Lady Jadith, and aD 
that her life had been, as well aa thk man who 
stood before h^- Hke a hero; and a bexo be 
had beeDy in his coubXtts easBe, and in her 
cause ; and nether the world nor tbe woman 
had been nngiatefol to him. 

^ Ton lo<^ veiy welL Lady Judith.'' 

^Oby I am wdL 1 am gencially in good 
health.'' 

^ Your daughter baa be«i an anxietj, I bear. 
I met Mr. Drake. He told me. He said I should 
find jou if I came.'' He said^this witba toudi 
of what some people would call the old-fesbion- 
ed politeness. She looked in lus fece, cold, bard, 
terriU J handsome, and laughed low and aoorn- 
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fiilly. He took her hand, with a look of pain 
passing rapidly across his fine face. 

" Will you sit here ?" he said. 

She sat down and looked again at him with 
the cruellest smile on her face that ever woman 
wore. 

" Letty is beautiful, I hear," said Sir James. 
"My trouble — my lost boys — the thought of 
them drove me away. I did not see either of 
you last year." 

*' Seeing you has, for a long time, been one 
of the best pleasures of my life," said Lady 
Judith. "My pleasures are rare, you know. 
And Letty is very lovely." 

"And she is a joy to you." He said this, 
asserting it, not as a question. 

" It would be hard to find much joy in her 
father's child. Oh, James," she cried, in answer 
to his look of vexation, " don't be angry — you 
can't be surprised. I can't help it. You are 
the only living creature to whom I can speak. I 
have never forgiven Mr. Drake. I never can. 

t2 
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I declare that as a Christian I believe that I 
never need." 

" I can't dispute with you. You never in this 
matter saw any side but your own." 

" Because there was no other to see. Was 
there r 

"Yes; but I can't pain you by talking of 
it." 

" I think it would do me good. I declare I 
should like to hear his side stated. » 1 should be 
the better for deserved upbraiding. I am really 
better, in the middle of my heart, than I have 
been for many years. I believe in sympathy — 
I have actually seen love." 

" What has happened!" 

" All sorts of absurd things. But they had 
teaching in them, and I have learnt. But Mr. 
Drake had no right to marry me. I can never 
get over that fact." 

" You were not so in love with him as to 
suffer from any knowledge of a previous attach- 
ment ; and I know his conduct to you has been, 
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and was from the first, that of a proud admiring 
husband." 

" Husband I" she repeated, " Why, he had a 
wife alive." 

"Judith I" 

" Well," she said with a laugh. 

" You know the truth as to that." 

" Perfectly. As a youth he married a Prussian 
girl by the Prussian law ; as a man he put her 
away; also according to the law of her 
nation " 

*' Which our laws respect," said Sir James 
sternly. 

" Why, is there no God in heaven ?" she asked 
angrily. "He married me, having divorced 
himself for no cause which is, in this country, 
thought sufficient for a divorce. And he made 
me his wife without giving me any information 
as to this thing in his past life." 

" He could not tell you." 

" I suppose not," she said scornfully. " But I 
wish he had." 
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** He did you no injury." 

" What !" she exclaimed, " (Jon't you know 
that when my boy died the former marriage 
came to my knowledge, because I then found out 
that the estate would go to that first wife's son I 
Don't you know that the divorce did not make 
the children illegitimate ? Don't you know that 
the entail existing as to that property would 
have given it all to that man, and branded me 
before all the world as — as — ^what I am," she 
said. " I thank God for one thing, that the man 
died. I went over ; I saw the evidences ; I con- 
fronted the mother ; I stood by his grave ; I gave 
God thanks ; because I could keep secret the 
insult that had been put upon me ; but was I 
going to forgive Mr. Drake I" 

Sir James did not answer her in words ; but 
there was something very merciful and very 
sympathizing in the manner in which he bent 
his head as one who heard and could understand 
her. 

" I think we have been on better terms since 
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that," she said, " I believe that he feels himself 
to be a more honest man than he was before. 
I believe, too, that he is happier in conse- 
quence." 

**I think you over-rate your grievance. I 
always did. He did not know of the entail ; or 
he had heard of it and thought it had been got 
rid of." 

" I believe he never thought of anything but 
his own interest, or of anybody but himself. 
His is a selfish nature, and through life it has 
given forth the natural fruit." 

" It would be hard indeed if you had loved 
him as some love. But. as vou have often said, 
it was a marriage of convenience." 

" It was on my part an honourable marriage, 
if it is a marriage at all, of which I have grave 
doubts," she said. " He wanted such a one as I 
am. I had been hardened, and I took him. I 
gave as much love as I got. I really admired 
him. He was — indeed he is — very handsome. 
A gentleman in his tastes, in his manner ; and a 
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popular man in a cold, conquering, heartless way 
which amused me; I believed that I was doing a 
respectable thing, and I did it. Yes, James, 
you know I had been hardened. You know I 
Clever began to be a tender wife, and never pined 
for tenderness from my husband. We never 
were loving to each other, but I was driven to 
fight for my independance. He was the most 
utterly self-worshipping creature I ever saw. 
He would have turned me into his servant, ex- 
hibited me as his captive, trodden me under 
foot ; he would have done with me as he 
had done with others, if I had not conquered 
him at least sufficiently for my own peace. But 
when my son died, and the story of his death 
and his heirship got known, and that other 
woman's son put in his claim to be considered 
as the heir under the entail, then, when I knew 
the truth — even in the midst of my grief — ^we 
became friends. He repented. I must give him 
that praise. He behaved in a humane manner 
and comprehended my feeling as to the enormous 
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insult he had put upon me. It has all been 
different since. A sort of armed peace has 
existed. And sometimes I feel as if I might one 
day be happier than I have yet been. But it 
was a great blessing never to have loved Mr. 
Drake with the holy love that women give some- 
times. I was very thankful that my heart 
had suffered less than my pride. Yes — don't 
look frightened, James — I was very glad that 
a too careful mother had sent you away to 
India, and made me believe, till after my mar- 
riage, that you were a trifler, who had taught 
me to admire you above all others, just to leave 
me for the rest of my life alone. I was glad to 
find you were a true man. But as Trederrick 
'vfas my destiny, I was glad to have had my 
heart hardened beyond the possibility of being 
broken by Mr Drake." 

" Our livBS went contrary — I know that. But 
see how it is. I loved and married, and had 
two sons. / stand here alone ; and you have 
many interests, or might have — and above all 
others, Letty." 
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** Quite true,'' she said, calmly ; and, indeed, 
there had not been the smallest tone of senti- 
ment in anything she had said to Sir James — 
**oTiitft tme. And if I could see her marry 
Hugo Penwarne — ^you know whom I mean t" 

" Yes ; perfectly weU." 

^* If she would marry that man I wonld for- 
give a good deal ^ 

** Forgive t" he asked. 

*'I mean forgive this life, this world, this 
hollow, false human society, a good deal which 
it has made me suffer. I have given up Letty 
to her fether. We know very little of each 
other, compared with other mothers, and other 
only children ; but I could not help it. I could 
not quarrel about her. My self-assertions have 
been bad enough, no doubt, but they have been 
for personal freedom, without which I should 
have bruised my brains against the cage in 
which my soul was captive, and lost my senses 
perhaps." 

" Lady Judith, you have no right to entertain 
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the thoughts that irritate you. A man may do 
all that he is allowed to do. If the validity of 
your marriage was to-morrow brought before a 
competent court of inquiry, it would be ap- 
proved." 

**I know it," she said. ^*0f course I do. 
That is why I scorn all men's judgments, and 
laugh at honour, and disbelieve in truth. And 
because I see the falsity of all life people think 
me false. Because I am not cajoled by what 
people call honour, they think me insincere. 
Oh I I know it all. Have I ever, in all life, 
seen any truth? Has it not all been deceit? 
And yet, because I won't sit and give thanks in 
this atmosphere of unreality, they think me a 
heathen. Oh I it is too absurd!" And she 
gave that low laugh which had used to make 
Mrs. Baynard turn away from her in dislike and 
dread. 

Sir James rose up. " I hope you are not the 
worse for being so outspoken," he said. 

" I am better — always better for speaking to 
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700," she replied. ** Now jroa may forget the 
evil, and only lemembefr the good — the good? 
Alas! I fear I have ehown bat small measore 
of that sort of thing. But I have seen it. Yon 
have no idea how people felt Letty's iDnesa. 
How Miss Teagae laboored, and a girl who 
often visits me — Sophy Ceresean, who has had 
no need to love the world over-mnch — how she 
tofled ; and how others came aronnd ns, aniioas 
to help, and give comfort. And I have learned 
to love the Penwames, and to admire Coombe. 
Oh I I am far better than I was. Good-bye. 
Thank yon for coming," she said simply, hold- 
ing out her hand. **My niece, Alice, is very 
pretty. I want Belton to marry her. Have 
yon seen the Dynhams lately? I have so many 
things to say to yon. Are yon going to Hoff- 
man's concert to-morrow? 80 many are to be 
there ; and I like a thing of that sort by day- 
light. Three o'clock. If yon'll go Fll take 
yon." 

** III go, then," said Sir James. 
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" You had better lunch here. You may see 
Mr. Drake then, perhaps. Mind, it is an en- 
gagement. Good-bye." 

Lady Judith sat down, drew a Review to- 
wards her, and then began to cut the leaves 
with care and precision, as quietly as if she 
had not just left the luxury of laying bare her 
heart-wounds to the only person living who 
knew exactly what they were, and could feel 
for her. Mr. Drake only knew as much as it 
was in his nature to take in. But this older 
friend knew all, and had patience with her, and 
gave to her faith and trust. He credited her 
with more good than she would ever confess 
she possessed. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 



AS THE WORLD GOES. 



Yet we are neither just nor wiae 
If present mercieB we despise. 

WiTHEBS. 

" T ADT JUDITH, will you take me to this 

^ Concert!" 

It was Sophy Ceresean who walked in and 
said this. Ever since they had been in London 
she had had free access to Lady Judith's morn- 
ing-room, and day by day the kindness that 
had been brought out by Letty's illness grew 
and increased between them. Sophy was be- 
coming very fond of Lady Judith, who had a 
great deal more in her than her aunt, Lady 
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Dynham, and was a much more companionable 
person. 

" Of course. I shall be delighted — " How 
pretty she looks, reflected Lady Judith, and 
she can't be more than five-and-twenty. '' I am 
expecting a great musical treat. And I shall 
enjoy it all the more for your being with me ; 
but I thought Lady Dynham would be sure to 

go. 

" So she would, only for this ball. She is 
gone to Dynely ; there are people there in the 
house." 

** People I — well, what kind of people ?" 

"Ball people. Step-ladders, hammers, and 
long nails — Lady Dynham is gone, and I am 
to follow her with Smithson." 

" Does she want you ?" 

" No, not particularly. She couldn't do with- 
out Smithson, though." 

" Of course not. Let the woman go by her- 
self, and spend a few days with me. I should 
like it extremely — do, Sophy." 
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** Too oonld not like it more than I should. 
Shall I — may I? Dear me, I shoidd so like it,** 
said Sophj. 

" L uronaer u sne is xeuiDg xne nmn f uiongui 
Ladj Judith. " She is very pretty— elegant. 
That bonnet is perfect. I think — I diink — 
really it would be an excellent joke — ^ She 
smiled as some unspoken possibility came to 
her, and Sophy was flattered and delighted. 

^I am sure she likes me,'' was Sophy's nn- 
spoken thooght. ^ She is sndi a hard, cold- 
judging woman — so critical — so expecting. 
Beally to be liked by her quite sets one up in 
one's own estimation ; it does one good, it 
makes me feel that if she has a good opinion of 
me, I must take pains to act up to it," ^ Lady 
Judith," she said, ^ are yon sure — are you quite 
sure I shall not be in your way, and that you 
will like me to be here." 

^Hy dear,I have saidlshall like you to stay. 
I always say the truth." 

"^Oh, no!" Then Sophy looked red and 
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frightened. " That slipped out. I beg your 
pardon. You always smile the truth, when 
you smile your own natural smile, as you are 
doing now — ^I will stay certainly, and send 
Smithson to Dynely this afternoon — but you 
«ay many things that may be your judgment — 
but are not the truth." 

" Well, those things are my truth, my idea 
of truth. You got behind the scenes at Tre- 
derrick, and heard me call all life a fuss and an 
insincerity. Now, partly because I want to do 
myself good, I ask you to stay. I am glad to 
hear I can smiled And I am not angry to find 
myself in some sense understood— though you 
are a bold woman to tell me so." 

" I did not mean to tell you. It really did 
slip out. But I could not love you and be afraid 
of you at the same time." 

" Love me I Wfell, I have no objeotion to be 
loved. It is very odd, but twice since Letty's 
illness people have talked to me of love. Mrs. 
Ferris and you. What can be the meaning of 

VOL. II. U 
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it? Just before my son died ten years ago — ten 
years is a long time ont of anybody's life — he 
pnt his arms round my neck, and said, ^1 love 
youl Never since that have I ever heard the 
word in connexion with myself — ^neverl My 
dear Sophy," she said, ^£dl in love. It is a 
good thing for a yonng woman to do. Make a 
man love yon. Take pains about it. When 
yon have succeeded, let it be the object of your 
life to keep his love. Don't be content with ad- 
miration — ^make him love yon. It is very heavy 
work to do without it. I know from experience. 
You know I do ; if you did not of course I should 
not tell you. Mr. Drake admires me exceedingly. 
He once found fault with the shade of the colour 
of one gown ; but the next day I wore modem 
gold ornaments with it, instead of some curious- 
ly set old garnets, and then he liked it very 
much. It was almost the only instance of his 
expressing disapprobation in plain terms of any- 
thing about me. And I admire Mr. Drake. 
When I married him I thought his features more 
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regular than those of any other man. He was 
always perfect in his manner. If he lived on a 
desert island, he would dress for dinner. That 
is very nice in a man, and very respectable ; but 
I advise you to try for more. I never tried, so I 
never got it. But you should. Love is the 
thing worth having— and what is worth having 
is worth seeking, and worth great pains in the 
keeping. I never fancy you the wife of a young 
man, Sophy. Take my advice, and don't be 
too particular as to age. Love never grows 
old. Somebody is coming. Dear, how late it 
is. Here is Sir James Luxton. How do you do ? 
I am glad you remembered your promise. This 
is Sophy Cereseau : I told you yesterday how 
good she was to me when Letty was ill." 

Sophy blushed carnation. She thought of the 
nephew who had used her ill. But Sir James 
came to her with his pleasant smile, and singu- 
larly happy manner; and she took his hand, 
looking very well in her confusion, and making 
Lady Judith say in her heart, " It would do to 

u 2 
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perfection ; James shall marry that girl. How 
happy she would make him 1" 

The idea grew into sudden strength, and found 
in Lady Judith's mind a most congenial resting- 
place. There was a droll sort of justice in the 
notion, too, that quite captivated her imagination. 
Sophy had no idea that Lady Judith knew her 
secret, so that lady felt there need be no delicacy 
in carrying out her plans. It would punish that 
mercenary Mr. Luxton, who would be cast down 
with ignominy from the standing-point of being 
his uncle's heir. 

The more Lady Judith thought of thus making 
Sir James happy, and providing for Sophy'6 fa- 
ture, the more she was pleased, and the stronger 
grew her determination. She was left alone 
with Sir James, and she began to talk of old 
times, of Lady Dynham's youth, and of Mrs. 
Vellacomb's happy marriage. 

" She is very happy," said Lady Judith, " and 
Mr. Yellacomb is the most excellent of husbands 
and of men ; and as to Sophy, she is one of the 
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best girls in the world ; she is going to spend a 
few days, weeks perhaps, with me ; she is one of 
the things that do me good. James, why don't 
you marry?'* 

Sir James started ; but Lady Judith's easy 
way and most tranquil face saved him from more 
than an instant's agitation. 

** It was all very well while you had heirs ; 
but now, you ought to marry, and do it at once. 
Tou must not look for money, you are too rich 
to care about that. But a well-educated well- 
connected girl — one really of the right sort as 
to disposition — why don't you do it I" she asked 
calmly, and with just a touch of wondering re- 
proof in her musical voice. 

"Are you serious?" 

** Why, the propriety of the thing — the com- 
mon sense of it, is so obvious." 

" I am sixty," he said. 

"What has that to do with it? I won't pay 
compliments — ^but where is the young man 
better than yourself?" 
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** Where's the lady ?" he asked, with a smile. 

Then Sophy came into the room again, in 
her morning dress, prepared for luncheon, and 
Ladj Judith looked at Sir James. No one 
oonld have detected anything in that look, yet 
it conveyed an answer to the question asked, 
and Sir James read it. 

The luncheon went oflF pleasantly. Mr. 
Drake was pleased to see Sophy; he was 
pleased to hear his wife say, " Are you going 
to the concert V* He was full of work, he said, 
for the afternoon ; and he had called on Lady 
Mary Cleverleigh, and thought Liza very pretty 
— Sophy blushed ; but she too thought Liza 
pretty — and her aunt, Mr. Cleverleigh's sister, 
was staying with them — Mrs. Gerard Daubeney ; 
she thought her very pleasant ; and they were 
all going to Lady Dynham's ball. 

" By-the-by, the Penwames are coming up on 
Thursday," said Mr. Drake; "I met Freddy 
Goodman this morning. He asked after you — " 
to Lady Judith — "said he recollected you so 
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well. Seven years it is since he bade us good- 
bye. He is a very handsome young fellow. 
He is going to call on you. I said you would 
be at the concert this afternoon — he'll be there 
too, I fancy." 

" It is a most extraordinary thing about Mr. 
Carteray," said Sophy. ** He has gone to 
America. He was very agreeable." 

" The most agreeable man in our neighbour- 
hood," said Mr. Drake, with emphasis. " His is 
a great loss." 

" Yes ; a pleasant, educated man," said Lady 
Judith. But she spoke very coldly. " Where 
are the Penwames going to heV she asked. 

"At Davis's Hotel. We shall hep.r from my 
sister to-night. Goodman said that Hugo had 
come up with him ; rather in a hurry, on some 
business, but I don't know what. Did you hear 
from Letty this morning?" 

** No. I should have told yOu if I had. I 
have not heard for two days." 

"Ah, we shall be sure to hear to-night," 
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said Mr. Drake — and then luncheon was over. 

Just before going to the concert, Freddy 
Goodman came. ^ Do giye me half an hour/' 
he said, "by yonrself : there, in your morning- 
room." He said this after inquiry concerning 
many things at Trederrick, which had remained 
in his memory, bnt had been forgotten utterly 
by Lady Judith. « So many things happen,'' 
she said, walking away with him, ** I don't re- 
member riding with you to the Gwylter point, 
or scolding you for any crime, great or smalL 
Of course I recollect you. Indeed you are 
scarcely changed; and I am flattered at your 
recollectiug me. Ton would not know Letty 
again." 

" 1 should have known her anywhere, and yet 
she is changed. Lady Judith, do you often see 
Lady Mary Cleverleigh V* 

"Very often when in town ; once in two or 
three years they come down to Lerrins. Have 
you seen them ? They were great friends of 
yours, of course. She, being your Other's ward, 
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was like one of yourselves ; though shie must 
have married when you were in petticoats, I 
should think." 

" That is precisely what occurred. But then 
there was Liza." 

** I expect her. I am taking her to this con- 
cert. Stay, and go with us if you like." 

As soon as Liza's name was mentioned 
Freddy Goodman went on with his story. 
His love, his letters, messages, gifts. Lady 
Mary's talk, hpr general acceptance of his devo- 
tion, and jSnally, her information as to Liza's 
engagement to Mr. Luxton, whose income was 
so good, and whose prospects were immense. 

" You see," said Freddy, in explanation, "that 
Mr. Luxton is the son of the eldest of three bro- 
thers, and so has the family estate, which is no 
better than mindl But the second brother, leaving 
all he had amassed in a successfal life of some 
sort, in China, to Sir James — ^he had turned it all 
into land — entailed it on this man after Sir 
James's death, if he left no son ; and then Sir 
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James himself has no other heir, and the title is 
made out to his nephew — ^the death of the 
China man's son," explains Freddy, with great 
freedom of speech, " and the deaths of those 
capital boys — " he pauses a moment — ^** I knew 
them, you know — ^makes Mr. Luxton quite a 
catch, and Lady Mary has made Liza say Fes." 

" Made her I Are you sure I" 

** I will make sure." 

"HowT 

** m see Liza, and ask her." 

" Indeed I" 

" Why not ? I have my rights as well as any 
other man. I was first in the field, and I won't 
go back." 

" I wish you success, if she does not love Mr. 
Luxton. You are true. But see Liza first, and 
do nothing in a hurry. Now we must go. I 
heard the carriage." 

" I'll have my refusal from Liza's own lips," 
reiterated Freddy. They turned round— a girl 
stood in the doorway. 
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" I was shown into the next room ; but this 
door between was open, and I thought I might 
oome in." 

" Yes. Do you know this gentleman ?" 

" Oh 1 Freddy I— oh 1 Captain Goodman 1 I 
was at home when you came to see my mother, 
and she said that she thought I should not care, 
and I was not sent for. Oh 1 I am very glad to 
see you again — ^very, very." 

" My dear," he said, " I have got safely every 
scrap you' ever wrote to me. I have got the 
myrtle safe you gave me from the porch at 
Lerrins, when I said * Good-bye.' I have never 
forgotten you for a moment." 

" Then why did you not tell me so," she said, 
lifting a brave young face to his. " I had a 
right to know. You ought to have told me. 
No, don't speak. You could hav^ written. I 
will be honest. I thought you would. I waited 
from the time I was seventeen, when you had 
only been three years absent — I waited four 
years, and you never said a word that any 
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friend might not have said ; and I am engaged 
to be married to Mr. Lnxton. I blamed myself 
for a child's partiality, for a girl's vanity. I 
tore up my treasures — ^I broke free. How coiild 
yon use me so; and then, when I am promised 
to another man, say this I I would rather not 
go to the concert. I am sure you will forgive 
me, Lady Judith. The carriage is waiting — 
good morning." 

So she walked away ; and all Lady Judith 
did was to ring the bell ; and all she said was, 
•* Go to the dining-room. Sir James will be 
lingering too long with Mr. Drake. We must 
go in ten minutes." 

But Freddy stood still, scared and irresolute. 
*^ But what am I to do ?" he asked. 

" Do as I bid you. And what I said before I 
say now — ^wait." 

They went to the concert. 

" You are to take care of me, Captain Good- 
man," said Lady Judith. 

Sir James knew a great deal about music ; 
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Sophy Tinderstood the thing quite well enough 
to enjoy some scientific talk. Lady Judith 
made him promise to join them on Thursday 
evening. " We will get Alice and her mother. 
They sing trios with Sophy quite charmingly." 

At night, with Mrs. Penwarne's letter before 
her, Lady Judith sat, astonished at herself. 

How wonderful that this interest in other 
people*8 lives should have come upon me so 
suddenly 1 Is it well or ill to come out of my 
solitude and live at ease with my kind I Very 
heavily the woman sighed forth these questions, 
pitying herself. "Let other people be happy 
if they can," she said to her questioning heart. 
" It may be possible to enjoy their joy — ^pos- 
sible even to me, who have had so little of my 
own." Then her final thought was, "I must 
get Liza here with the others on Thursday." 

Thursday came. The Penwarnes were at 
Davis's Hotel. Hugo had called on Lady 
Judith, and spoken of Freddy and his love- 
making. 
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** I told him to wait,*' she said. 

*' What is he to wait for T 

^ Generally men are too impatient. It is safe 
to tell them to wait." 

^I can't understand a man waiting for no- 
thing.'' 

"You may wait on circumBtances. There i» 
a time for everything— you may wait on time. 
You may wait too on human nature. Liza is in 
a very disturbed state. He could not get jus- 
tice now — only judgment. I am right. He 
must wait." 

" Thank you,'' said Hugo ; " I think you have 
taught me something." 

"Now talk to me of Letty," said Lady 
Judith. 

Hugo started. 

" She is well now, I think ; but she calls her- 
self feeble, weak in nerve, perhaps ; quiet, still 
asking for rest ; but very happy to be left alone 
with our friend Miss Teague/' 

"Marian Teague is very wise," said Lady 
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Judith, gently. "I suppose that I too must 
wait. I should be very glad to get Letty back 
to her former self." 

"We never go back," said Hugo, "Great 
shocks of mind or body change us ; we never 
get back to what we were in the old undisturbed 
state. We carry the marks of our experience 
with us to the end." 

Does Letty say so to you ?" 
I never talk such hard truths to any one 
but you." 

" Ah," she said, smiling on him pleasantly, 
" we know by intuition who those are who can 
understand." But she felt that she could not 
make Hugo gossip about Letty. 

This had been said when Hugo called on her 
the day before the Thursday when thePenwarnes 
were to come. She had only one thing more 
to do that day, and that was to make Liza 
come and join them. She went on laughing at 
herself for the interest she was feeling in other 
people's lives. " I have been the world's slave 
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for a week; I have been match-making, and 
getting great good oat of email mercies. It 
would all be too sweet and sentimental if it 
were not for the feet that Mr. Luxton will be 
put to the torture, and get what he gave. I 
am sure we must reckon a little comforting re- 
venge among the present mercies that we are 
taught not to despise." 

Lady Judith was really becomingagreatamuse- 
ment to herselt " It all began with Mrs. Ferris 
and Syringay^shejeered at herself. Her mind was 
active in the work of self-examination, conducted 
on a plan hitherto entirely uuknowu and still 
of very doubtful profit. But the excitement was 
sufficient to surprise her ; and the thought of 
Sir James really admiring Sophy Gereseau was 
exhilarating. " If he will only do it 1 Poor 
Liza I Lady Mary would send off Mr. Luxton 
without scruple. How well she would manage 
it ! What talk there would be of a mother's 
feelings, and her child's early level What 
hypocrites we all are I — what base schemers 1 — 
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how we plot, and how we perjure ourselves, 
and all without one evil word, smiling with 
tears in our eyes, like pitying innocence, and 
yet as strong as iron in the determination to 
take care of ourselves." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE WORLD GODS ON. 

Ab hannlesB yiolets, which give 

Their yirtues here 
For Balyes and symps, while they liye, 
Do often calmly disappear, 
And neither grieve, repine, nor fear. 

Henbt Vauohan. 

T\EATH is always hard at work in this busy 
^ world, and he brings many more things 
to an end than these lives of ours. 

The syrups are spilled, and so come to tra- 
gical ends never contemplated when our hearts 
first desired them, and our hands and brains 
brought them on towards perfection. And even 
those precious salves which have such healing 
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in them come to an end also ; their excellencies 
lie dead, and no beneficial influences are left in 
them. 

Those harmless violets that sweeten our spring 
when they calmly disappear, having done their 
intended number of good works, should only 
make room for other flowers ; but now and then 
they reappear in most unexpected fashion, and 
seriously interfere with our peace. 

Liza had made her syrups, and found their 
keeping qualities decidedly at fault. She had 
been sick at heart, and taken for her cure such 
salve as she could find; blaming herself for 
childish vanity, and determining to get a good 
healthy life out of the days allotted to her, and 
not to mind. But now something like a second 
spring had come. The violets were scenting 
every corner, and she could hardly walk for 
stepping on them. It had not been death, after 
all. The flowers had been gathered too soon, 

« 

and the syrups had been ill-made — everything 
had been wrong except the violets — those joys 
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of her young life — ^and there could not have 
been any death because the plants were all 
fresh and full of flowers again— and so now, 
what should she do with them I 

This question she sat at home meditating 
upon. It was the morning of that Thursday 
when it had been settled between Sophy Cere- 
seau and herself that she should meet the Pen- 
warnes at Lady Judith's. And Lady Judith 
had written a little note — " Captain Goodman 
will not be here. He wa^ engaged to come ; 
but he stays away at my desire." 

Liza's mother and aunt were in the room; 
and her mother began to speak. 

"I cannot think why Liza should wish so 
much to go to this ball of Lady Dynham's. It 
is such a journey into Gloucestershire for a 
week at Dynely, and the fatigue of a ball ; and 
then a house full of sportsmen. They are ridi- 
culously fond of this countrified fSte. I thought 
our going into Yorkshire would have saved us 
from an invitation. I have a great mind not to 
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go. I am not strong enough. I do not believe 
Liza really wants to go. How should she ?" 

" Yes, mamma, but I do wish to go,'* said 
Liza, from her comer of meditation. 

" My dear child," said Lady Mary, languidly, 
" I did not know you were there. But I am 
quite disabled by all this heat, and the return 
of hay-fever ; and we should all be much better 
at home." 

"Aunt Kattern, ask for me. I have ordered 
my dress ; and I really do want to go. Why 
did we come back except to go to Dynely ? So 
many people are going. There cannot be any- 
thing strange in wishing to be with the ma- 
jority ; and I really do want to go to this ball 
very much." 

Aunt Kattern never spoke. A silence of some 
minutes ensued, only interrupted by a servant 
coming to the door, and saying, "Luncheon, 
my lady." 

Then the languid invalid said, " Is Mr. Clever- 
leigh in I" 
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« No, my lady." 

" Where is Brownson ?" 

On this, a strong-lookiDg woman walked up 
to Lady Mary's chair, who rose, and took her 
arm, and so walked away, and downstairs to 
the dining-room. 

Aunt Kattem and Liza followed silently ; but 
it was an eloquent silence. The girl looked 
unutterable things into the aunt's sweet, grave, 
but yet indulgent face ; but she could not 
get one glance fi-om the soft eyes, for Prudence 
and Propriety had suggested to Aunt Kattem, 
otherwise Mrs. Gerard Daubeney, that she had 
better keep her eyes fixed on the carpet. So 
she answered the appeals of mute eloquence 
from' Liza by droll little shakes of her pretty 
head, and so got to luncheon without compro<^ 
mising herself. 

Lady Mary had a little of the querulous ways 
that sometimes belong to the manners of a 
confirmed invalid ; so now she said, 

^^How I do wish, Liza, that your father 
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would be punctual. One good out of the evil, 
Eattem, of your husband having been sent 
abroad, is that you never have to wait for 
him." 

" Because all my life is waiting ; and I can do 
nothing else." 

"Dear mamma, luncheon is not dinner," said 
Liza, pettishly. 

" Oh ! dear, I onlv meant that he could have 
settled about this ball," cried Lady Mary, de- 
spairingly. Then Liza's face blushed very red. 
She could not say another word till the ser- 
vants were out of the room. In a few minutes, 
however, they were left to themselves, and then 
Lady Mary's gentle voice began again, " As to 
the ball, dear Liza ^" 

"I am going," decided the girl. "Aunt 
Kattern will take me if you can't. She is asked, 
you know. If you dislike being alone, my 
father will stay at home if you ask him. I 
want you to give me a new thing for my hair. 
I will get something to-day, if I may. That 
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iHiite drees wiD look lovely, witli the Brussels 
]aoe» and Uttle water-lilies. My head-dress 
must match iL How mtidi may I spend t Will 
yon see Madame la Qnene to-day? She is 
coming to me. I think of dianging my style of 
hair-dressing. Ton said something once abont 
it yonrsdl" 

It was Liza's way to wear her mother down 
by nttering a torrent of fects in the prettiest 
possible way. She, in this manner, swept away 
all difficulties, and smoothed down anticipated 
objections. 

*' Of conrse ; order what yon please. . Aunt 
Eattem is a great deal too indnlgent. Yonr 
&ther never refused me anything in his life. I 
am glad yon are going to change that way 
with. yonr hair. I thought yesterday it was 
growing old. But as to yoor sudden love of 
visits and balls, anybody would think you were 
not engaged to be married." 

"Nobody knows — ^it's a ridiculous secret!" 
And Liza tossed her head a little scornfully. 
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'* But I am going to be married ; and before long 
I think everybody must be made quite sure of 
ihatr 

"I wonder if Mr. Luxton would like your 
going '' 

"Don't say another word, mother. Things 
get ruined if they are too much dwelt on before 
coming to pass." 

"Things! Oh, dear 1" 

" Yes. Men, women, and weddings ; balls, 
lovers, and husbands — only my head-dress wants 
to be thought of now. Good-bye. I am going 
to take Brownson out with me. And, oh 1 1 am 
going this evening to Lady Judith Drake's ; I 
am going to practise trios with Alice Penwame 
and Sophy Cereseau. Brownson must come in 
the carriage for me at night ; and I will leave it 
early. I want to be back again by half-past 
ten. Kiss me, please, mother. Aunt Eattern, 
come with me." 

" Don't leave me alone, child ; and as to your 
engagement being a secret, you know I was 
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obliged to tell Lady Dynham — ^and it really has 
been a secret till now. I felt that I could trust 
heTf you know. And I was also obliged to tell 
Captain Goodman. I did not mind thstt, as it 
was to be announced so soon. If Lady Dynham 
had been going to give this ball in Yorkshire, 
where their real home is, I should not have dis- 
liked your going. We are all in a neighbour- 
hood there, and Mr. Luxton so near ; but to 
expect their friends to trail after them to another 
part of the world, because they want to keep up 
a yearly custom of doing the ^ fin^ old English 
gentleman,' is quite another thing. They will 
never think of asking Mr. Luxton ; and I be- 
lieve all sorts of people are always there. I am, 
as you know, far too ill to go ; and it's very 
hard to be left alone to please Lady Dyn- 
ham." 

Liza kissed her mother. " Please to take my 
arm instead of Brownson's, she can't have eaten 
her dinner yet." 

^^ So Liza took this inconsistent mother back 
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to the drawing-room, and then went to Aunt 
Eattem. 

"Liza, you are audacious," said that lady. 
** 1 really did not intend to go to Dynely." 

" You intended always to be good and graci- 
ous, which means, at this moment, giving me 
my own way, and enabling me to take my plea- 
sure in having it. How I like the thoughts of 
it all I How glad I am that I am going out this 
evening. I really could not have found patience 
to stay at home." 

Mrs. Daubeney took Liza's hand, and looked 
with steady sensible eyes into her face. " Some- 
thing ifl changing yon, Liza." 

"I am going to be married. Did you not 
hear my mother speak of Mr. Luxton just now? 
No one ever forgets him. Of course 1 don't. It 
is that that changes me. I am going to be 
married." 

Aunt Eattem detected a certain hardness 
in Liza's voice, which made her shudder ; and 
she saw a certain sort of brightness in the girl's 
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eye that almost made her weep. *^Are 70a 
happy f she askecL 

**I don't know," said Liza bravely. "My 
&ther says I am a happy girl. What do I know 
of happiness? I have never been sad. In 
order to know yon are happy I should think yon 
must know a little, at least, of its contrary. 
* Judgment comes by experience.' I wrote that 
in my copy-book when I was a child." 

Mrs. Daubeney stopped the arguer's mouth 
with a kiss. No more was said then ; but when 
Liza was waiting in her room that night for the 
carriage to take her to Lady Judith's, Aunt 
E^attem appeared. 

"How do I look!" asked Liza. " This is my 
new style." 

" It becomes you. You are like one of Ho- 
garth's women— like the picture of your greair 
grandmother in the library at home." 

" Well," said Liza, " yes ; it struck me too. 
I am decidedly like her. Oh I dear, and she 
was so naughty, wasn't she ?" 
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** My love I Not that I ever heard o£ You 
should not say such things." 

^'Ohl but it's true. And I know. And I 
have read all the letters." 

" What can you mean I" 

^' She was betrothed in the blue drawing- 
room to Sir Marmaduke Granvill, and she curt- 
sied low when he put the ring of betrothal on 
her finger, and two tears trembled on her long 
eyelashes, and when one of them fell on her 
pretty little hand, he kissed it off; and then 
her mother — ^the great gaunt woman in a 
riding-dress, you remember -the great strong- 
minded mother clasped her in her terrible arms, 
and the poor child swooned away, and all be- 
holders were struck with her sweet sensibility. 
One of them wrote the letter telling all about 
it, by reading which I learnt those points of the 
Cleverleigh history; and then the next day, 
early in the morning, the girl was gone, and 
the betrothal ring was left on the dressing- 
table, and before ten o'clock she had married 
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Squire Wyvem, who espoused her in a scarlet 
coat, threatening all the time to lay his great 
whip across the shoulders of the best of par- 
sons, if he did not read faster, and get the bind- 
ing words said before the Cleverleigh of that 
day could claim his daughter. After that, you 
know, her only child married the Cleverleigh 
heir, and so the properties became united. She 
loved the rude man in scarlet, and could not 
care for the gentle Sir Marmaduke, so I called 
her naughty. It is quite a pity I should be so 
exactly like her." 

" I did not say * exactly,' " said Mrs. Dau- * 
beney, with a smile. 

" Ah 1 but I feel it, though," said Liza. 

Aunt Eattern did not like this kind of talk. 
She was sure that her niece had only begun on 
this odd sort of conversation very lately. 

" I am so glad that your engagement to Mr. 
Luxton is now to be announced. I have always 
disliked its being kept a secret." 

" It was his doing, not mine," said Liza, 
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carelessly. " I wonder if I shall see Sir James 
to-night I I should like to get that interview 
over. It was a sort of a shame not to tell him ; 
and m say to him, when we meet, that the 
concealment was not mine. Mamma says Mr. 
Luxton wished me to go through the ordeal of 
a London season. I had never been ceremoni- 
ously shown to an admiring world. My father 
■says Mr. Luxton is by nature cautious " — Liza 
heard the carriage announced — " I am coming," 
she said. Then she gave one look to the long 
glass, and laughed merirly. *' Oh 1 Aunt Kat- 
tem, fancy a man being over-cautious about 
acknowledging an engagement to me /" 

" Oh 1 Liza, and you are going to marry 
him r 

"The things I thought dead are alive again. 
Wait. I think something must happen to- 
night." 

It was a charming party at Lady Judith's. 
The Penwames were delighted to see Liza. 
When Lady Judith bid the girl good night, she 
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said — ^^I wish you had talked moro to Sir 
James." 

*^ He was always so occupied*'' 

^ He 23 going to marry again. Sopuy Cere* 
seau will be very happy. It is no secret. My 
best regards to yom: mother." 

^* Ob I" It was a long considering oh I which 
was followed by an eloquent smile. 

" Mother," said Liza, giving her the ** good- 
night " kiss, '^ Sir James is going to be married. 
Guess — to whom t" 

" Impossible, chUd 1" Lady Mary sat upright 
in her bedroom easy-chair, and the lace about 
her face shook angrily. 

" He is engaged to Sophy Cereseau — such a 
good match ! He is young for his age, so clever 
and handsome, before the world a hero — oh 1 I 
like that kind of man. I am going to write a 
note to Sophy before I sleep. Be sure you tell 
papa directly ; and I don't the least want to go 
to Lady Dynham's ball. I hope I was not too 
positive this morning ; I would much rather go 
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to Lerrins. It would do you good, so pray think 
of it, and make my £Etther understand. Now, 
have a good night ; and I have been delightfully 
happy, and I ought to go." Poor Lady Mary I 

"I really never understood his wishing to 
make such a secret of his proposal to Liza. 
There must have been something to conceal. I 
never liked it " — this she said to her husband, 
who had heard the news about Sir James with 
infinite amusement. 

Mr. Luxton was dismissed, and Liza was free. 

It all went as softly as a summer breeze. 
There are heights where storms are unknown. 
In a certain sort of society " scenes" don't occur. 
Everybody kept their secrets in a manner which 
might have been a lesson to Lady Dynham. 

The entertainment in Worcestershire came to 
pass. It had to be put off for a month for 
Sophy's sake ; that lady and her husband were 
on their wedding tour. Lord and Lady Dynham 
had come back to town for three days, just that 
Sophy might be married from their house ; and 
on the wedding day they had gone back again. 

VOL. II. Y 
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The marriage had been the signal for the suddea 
dispersion of all the women and men of the 
Trederrick, Coombe, and Dynely party. All 
woU pleased at the London time having come 
to 80 good an end; all very quiet, secretly amused 
and silently glad. 

Only, at Marsland, old Sir Harry Goodman 
was a little loud in his declarations of entire 
satisfaction. " I tell Mary her heart was always 
here at Lerrins, and among the old friends. 
They have promised to spend the winter here.** 

This last sentence was a great diplomatic 
effort. The words meant that his boy — the best 
boy in the world, his Freddy^ — ^was to be married 
before Christmas. No one ever thought of Mr. 
Luxton ; he never complained. He was heard 
of, in a cautious state of mind, making invest- 
ments in French railways, and being "attentive," 
after his fashion, to an American millionaire. 

" And so, after all," said Alice,'* the world has 
never quite stood still." 
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